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CHAPTER LI. 


Wuar purpose I had in view when I was 
hot on tracing out and proving Estella’s parent- 
age, I cannot say. It will presently be seen that 
the question was not before me in a distinct 
shape, until it was put before me by a wiser head 
than my own. 

But when Herbert and I had held our mo- 
mentous conversation, [ was seized with a 
feverish conviction that I ought to hunt the 
matter down—that I ought not to let it rest, 
but that I ought to see Mr. Jaggers, and come 
at the bare truth. I really do not know whether 
I felt that I did this for Estella’s sake, or 
whether I was glad to transfer to the man in 
whose preservation I was so much concerned, 


| some rays of the romantic interest that had so 


long surrounded her. Perhaps the latter pos- 
sibility may be the nearer to the truth. 

Any way, I could scarcely be withheld from 
Her- 
bert’s representations that if I did, I should 


| probably be laid up and stricken useless, when 


| 
| 


our fugitive’s safety would depend upon me, 
alone restrained my impatience. On the un- 
derstanding, again and again reiterated, that 
come what would, 1 was to goto Mr. Jaggers 
to-morrow, I at length submitted to keep quiet, 
and to have my hurts looked after, and to stay 
at home. Early next morning we went out to- 
ether, and at the corner of Giltspur-street by 
mithfield, I left Herbert to go his way into 
the City, and took my way to Little Britain. 

There were periodical occasions when Mr. 
Jaggers and Wemmick went over the office ac- 
counts, and checked off the vouchers, and put 
all things straight. On those occasions Wem- 
mick took his books and papers into Mr. Jag- 
gers’s room, and one of the up-stairs clerks 
came down into the outer office. Finding such 
clerk on Wemmick’s post that morning, I knew 
what was going on; but I was not sorry to have 
Mr. Jaggers and Wemmick together, as Wem- 
mick would then hear for himself that I said 
nothing to compromise him. 

My appearance with my arm bandaged and 
my coat loose over my shoulders, favoured my 
object. Although I had sent Mr. Jaggers a 


oi 
8 





brief account of the accident as soon as I had 


arrived in town, yet I had to give him all the 
details now; and the speciality of the occasion 
caused our talk to be less dry and hard, and 
less strictly regulated by the rules of evidence, 
than it had been before. While I described the 
disaster, Mr. Jaggers stood, according to his 
wont, before the fire. Wemmick leaned back in 
his chair, staring at me, with his hands in the 
pockets of his trousers, and his pen put hori- 
zontally into the post. The two brutal casts, 
always inseparable in my mind from the official 
proceedings, seemed to be congestively con- 
sidering whether they didn’t smell fire at the 
present moment, 

My narrative finished, and their questions ex- 
hausted, I then produced Miss Havisham’s au- 
thority to receive the nine hundred pounds for 
Herbert. Mr. Jaggers’s eyes retired a little 
deeper into his head when I handed him the 
tablets, but he presently handed them over to 
Wemmick, with instructions to draw the cheque 
for his signature. While that was in course of 
being done, I looked on at Wemmick as he 
wrote, and Mr. Jaggers, poising and swaying 
himself on his well-polished boots, looked on at 
me. “Tam sorry, Pip,” said he, as I put the 
cheque in my pocket, when he had signed it, 
* that we do nothing for you.” 

* Miss Havisham was good enough to ask 
me,” I returned, “ whether she could do nothing 
for me, and I told her No.” 

** Everybody should know his own business,” 
said Mr. Jaggers. And I saw Wemmick’s lips 
form the words “ portable property.” 

** T should zof have told her No, if I had been 
you,” said Mr, Jaggers; “ but every man ought 
to know his own business best.” 

** Every man’s business,” said Wemmick, 
rather reproachfully towards me, “ is portable 
property.” 

As I thought the time was now come for pur- 
suing the theme I had at heart, I said, turning 
on Mr. Jaggers: 

“TI did ask something of Miss Havisham, 
however, sir. I asked her to give me some in- 
formation relative to her adopted daughter, and 
she gave me all she hoc 

“ Did she?” said Mr. Jaggers, bending for- 
ward to look at his boots and then straightening 
himself. “Hah! I don’t think I should have 
done so, if I had been Miss Havisham. But 
she ought to know her own business best.” 
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“T know more of the history of Miss Ha- 
visham’s adopted child, than Miss Havisham 
herself does, sir. I know her mother.” 

Mr. Jaggers looked at me inquiringly, and 
repeated “ Mother?” 

“T have seen her mother within these three 
days.” 

“Yes?” said Mr. Jaggers. 

* And so have you, sir. And you have secn 
her still more recently.” 

* Yes?” said Mr. Jaggers. 

“Perhaps I know more of Estella’s history 
than even you do,” said I. “I know her father 
too.” 

A certain stop that Mr. Jaggers came to in 
his manner—he was too self-possessed to change 
his manner, but he could not help its being 
brought to an indefinably attentive stop—as- 
sured me that he did not know who her fa- 
ther was. This I had strongly suspected from 
Provis’s account (as Herbert had delivered it) of 
his having kept himself dark ; which I pieced on 
to the fact that he himself was not Mr. Jaggers’s 
client until some four years later, and when he 
could have no reason for claiming his identity. 
But [could not be sure of this unconsciousness 
on Mr. Jaggers’s part before, though I was quite 
sure of it now. , 

*So! You know the young lady’s father, 


Pip ?” said Mr. Jaggers. 

“Yes,” I replied, “ And his name is Provis— 
from New South Wales.” 

Even Mr. Jaggers started when I said those 


words. It was the slightest start that could 
escape a man, the most carefully repressed and 
the soonest checked, but he did start, though 
he made it a part of the action of taking out 
his pocket-handkerchief. How Wemmick re- 
ceived the announcement I am unable to say, 
for I was afraid to look at him just then, 
lest Mr. Jaggers’s sharpness should detect that 
there had been some communication unknown 
to him between us. 

* And on what evidence, Pip?” asked Mr. 
Jaggers, very coolly, as he paused with his hand- 
kerchief half way to his nose, “ does Provis 
make this claim ?” 

*‘He does not make it,” said I, “and has 
never made it, and has no knowledge or belief 
that his daughter is in existence.” 

For once, the powerful pocket-handkerchief 
failed. My reply was so unexpected that Mr. 
Jaggers put the handkerchief back into his 
pocket without completing the usual perform- 
ance, folded his arms, and looked with stern at- 
tention at me, though with an immovable face. 

Then I told him all I knew, and how I knew 
it; with the one reservation that I left him to 
infer that I knew from Miss Havisham what I in 
fact knew from Wemmick. I was very careful 
indeed as to that. Nor did I look towards Wem- 
mick until I had finished all I had to tell, and 
had been for some time silently meeting Mr. 
Jaggers’s look. When I did at last turn my 
eyes in Wemmick’s direction, I found that he 
had unposted his pen, and was iutent upon the 
table before him. 





“Hah !” said Mr. Jaggers at last, as he moved 
towards the papers on the table. ‘‘—What 
item was it you were at, Wemmick, when Mr. 
Pip came in ?” 

But I could not submit to be thrown off in 
that way, and I made a passionate, almost an 
indignant, appeal to him to be more frank and 
mauly with me. I reminded him of the false hopes 
into which I had lapsed, the length of time they 
had lasted, and the discovery I had made ; and [ 
hinted atthe dangerthat weighed upon my spirits. 
I represented myself as being surely worthy of 
some little confidence from him, in return for the 
confidence I had just now imparted. I said that 
I did not blame him, or suspect hin, or mistrust 
him, but I wanted assurance of the truth from 
him. And if he asked me why I wanted it and 
why I thought I had any right to it, 1 would 
tell him, little as he cared for such poor dreams, 
that I had loved Estella dearly and long, and that, 
although I had lost her and must live a bereaved 
life, whatever concerned her was still nearer and 
dearer to me than anything else in the world. 
And seeing that Mr. Jaggers stood quite still 
and silent, and apparently quite obdurate, under 
this appeal, I turned to Wemmick, and said, 
“Wemmick, I know you to be a man with a 
gentle heart. I have seen your pleasant home, 
and your old father, and all the innocent cheer- 
ful playful ways with which you refresh your 
business life. And I entreat you to say a word 
for me to Mr. Jaggers, and to represent to him 
that, all circumstances considered, he ought to 
be more open with me !” 

I have never seen two men look more oddly 
at one another than Mr. Jaggers and Wemmick 
did after this apostrophe. At first, a misgiving 
crossed me that Wemmick would be instantly 
dismissed from his employment; but it melted 
as I saw Mr. Jaggers relax lito something like 
a sinile, and Wemmick become bolder. 

* What’s all this ?” said Mr. Jaggers. “You 
with an old father, and you with pleasant and 
playful ways ?” 

“Well!” returned Wemmick. “If I don’t 
bring ’em here, what does it matter ?” 

“Pip,” said Mr. Jaggers, laying his hand 
upon my arm, and smiling openly, “this man 
must be the most cunning impostor in all 
London.” 

“Not a bit of it,” returned Wemmick, 
growing bolder and bolder. “I think you're 
another.” 

Again they exchanged their former odd looks, 
each apparently still distrustful that the other 
was taking him in. 

“ You with a pleasant home?” said Mr. 
Jaggers. 

“Since it don’t interfere with business,” re- 
turned Wemmick, “let it be so. Now, I look 
at you, sir, I shouldn’t wonder if you might 
be planning and contriving to have a pleasant 
home of your own, one of tliese days, when you’re 
tired of this work.” 

Mr. Jaggers nodded his head retrospectively 
two or three times, and actually drew a sigh. 
“Pip,” said he, “we won’t talk about ‘ poor 
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dreams ;’, you know more about such things than 
I, having much fresher experience of that kind. 
But about this other matter. T’ll put a case to 
you. Mind! I admit nothing.” 

He waited for me to declare that I quite 
understood that he expressly said that he ad- 
mitted nothing. 

“Now, Pip,” said Mr. Jaggers, “ put this 
case. Put the case that a woman, under such 
circumstances as you have mentioned, held her 
child concealed, and was obliged to commu- 
nicate the fact to her legal adviser, on his re- 
presenting to her that he must know, with an 
eye to the latitude of his defence, how the fact 
stood about that child. Put the case that at 
the same time he held a trust to find a child for 
an eccentric rich lady to adopt and bring up.” 

**T follow you, sir.” 

Put the case that he lived in an atmosphere 
of evil, and that all he saw of children, was, their 
being generated in great numbers for certain 
destruction. Put the case that he often saw 
children solemnly tried at a criminal bar, where 
they were held up to be seen; put the case that 
he habitually knew of their being imprisoned, 
whipped, transported, neglected, cast out, quali- 
fied in all ways for the hangman, and growing 
up to be hanged. Put the case that preity nigh 


all the children he saw in his daily business life, 
he had reason to look upon as so much spawn, 
to develop into the fish that were to come to 
his net—to be prosecuted, defended, forsworn, 
made orphans, be-devilled somehow.” 


“T follow you, sir.” 

* Put the case, Pip, that here was one pretty 
little child out of the heap, who could be saved ; 
whom the father believed dead, and dared make 
no stir about; as to whom, over the mother, 
the legal adviser had this power: ‘ I know what 
you did, and how you did it. You came so and 
so, this was your manner of attack and this the 
manner of resistance, you went so and so, 
you did such and such things to divert sus- 
picion. I have tracked you through it all, 
and I tell it you all. Part with the child, 
unless it should be necessary to produce it to 
clear you, and then it shall be produced. Give 
the child into my hands, and I will do my best 
to bring you off. If you are saved, your child 
is saved too; if you are lost, your child is still 
saved.’ Put the case that this was done, and 
that the woman was cleared.” 

“T understand you perfectly.” 

* But that I make no admissions ?” 

“ That you make no admissions.” And Wem- 
mick repeated, “‘ No admissions.” 

“Put the case, Pip, that passion and the 
terror of death had a little shaken the woman’s 
intellects, and that when she was set at liberty, 
she was scared out of the ways of the world 
and went to him to be sheltered. Put the case 
that he took her in, and that he kept down the old 


wild violent nature whenever he saw an inkling | lifting. 


of its breaking out, by asserting his power over 
her in the old way. Do you comprehend the 
imaginary case ?” 
* Quite.” 





| 


“Put the case that the child grew up, and 
was married for money. That the mother was 
still living. That the father was still living. 
That the mother and father unknown to one 
another, were dwelling within so many miles, 
furlongs, yards if you like, of one another. That 
the secret was still a secret, except that you 
had got wind of it. Put that last case to your- 
self very carefully.” 

eh 5 

“T ask Wemmick to put it to Aimself very 
carefully.” 

And Wemmick said, ‘I do.” 

For whose sake would you reveal the se- 
cret? For the father’s? I think he,would not 
be much the better for the mother. For the 
mother’s? I think if she had done such a deed 
she would be safer where she was. For the 
daughter’s? I think it would hardly serve her, 
to establish her parentage for the information of 
her husband, and to drag her back to disgrace 
after an escape of twenty years, pretty secure to 
last for life. But add the case that you had 
loved her, Pip, and had made her the subject of 
those ‘ poor dreams’ which have, at one time or 
another, been in the heads of more men than 
you think likely, then I tell you that you had 
better—and would much sooner when you had 
thought well of it—chop off that bandaged left 
hand of yours with your bandaged right hand, 
and then pass the chopper on to Wemmick there, 
to cut ¢hat off, too.” 

I looked at Wemmick, whose face was ve 
grave. He gravely touched his lips wit 
his forefinger. I did the same. Mr. Jaggers 
did the same. ‘Now, Wemmick,” said the 
latter then, resuming his usual manner, “ what 
item was it you were at, when Mr. Pip came in?” 

Standing by for a little, while they were at 
work, I observed that the odd looks they had 
cast at one another were repeated several times : 
with this difference now, that each of them 
seemed suspicious, not to say conscious, of 
having shown himself in a weak and unprofes- 
sional light to the other. For this reason, I 
suppose, they were now inflexible with one 
another; Mr. Jaggers being highly dictatorial, 
and Wemmick obstinately justifying himself 
whenever there was the smallest point in abey- 
ance fora moment. I had never seen them on 
such ill terms; for generally they got on very 
well indeed together. 

But they were both happily relieved by the 
opportune appearance of Mike, the client with 
the fur cap and the habit of wiping his nose on 
his sleeve, whom I had seen on the very first 
day of my appearance within those walls. Thi8 
individual, who, either in his own person or in 
that of some member of his family, seemed to 
be always in trouble (which in that place meant 
Newgate), called to announce that his eldest 
daughter was taken up on suspicion of shop- 
As he imparted this melancholy cir- 
cumstance to Wemmick, Mr. Jaggers standing 
magisterially before the fire and taking no share 
in the proceedings, Mike’s eye happened to 
twinkle with a tear. 
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“What are you about?” demanded Wem- 
mick, with the utmost indignation. ‘“ What do 
you come snivelling here for ?” 

“T didn’t go to do it, Mr. Wemmick.” 

“You did,” said Wemmick. “How dare 
you? You’re not in a fit state to come here, if 
you can’t come here without spluttering like a 
had pen. What do you mean by it ?” 

“A man can’t help his feelings, Mr. Wem- 
mick,” pleaded Mike. 

“His what?” demanded Wemmick, quite 
savagely. “Say that again!” 

** Now, look here my man,” said Mr. Jaggers, 
advancing a step, and pointing to the door. 
“ Get out of this office. I'll have no feelings 
here. Get out.” 

“Tt serves you right,” said Wemmick. “Get 
out.” 

So the unfortunate Mike very humbly with- 
drew, and Mr. Jaggers and Wemmick appeared 
to have re-established their good understanding, 
and went to work again with an air of refresh- 
ment upon them as if they kad just had lunch. 


CHAPTER LIlI. 


From Little Britain I went, with my cheque 
in my pocket, to Miss Skiffins’s brother, the 
accountant ; and Miss Skiffins’s brother, the ac- 
countant, going straight to Clarriker’s and 
bringing Clarriker to me, I had the great satis- 
faction of completing that arrangement. It was 
the only good thing I had done, and the only 
completed thing I had done, since I was first 
apprised of my great expectations. 

Clarriker informing me on that occasiort that 
the affairs of the House were steadily progress- 
irg, that he would now be able to establish a 
small branch-house in the East which was much 
wanted for the extension of the business, and 
that Herbert in his new partnership capacity 
would go out and take charge of it, I found that 
I must have prepared for a separation from my 
friend, even though my own affairs had been 
more settled. And now indeed I felt as if my 
last anchor were loosening its hold, and I should 
soon be driving with the winds and waves. 

But there was recompense in the joy with 
which Herbert came home of a night and told 
me of these changes, little imagining that he 
told me no news, and sketched airy pictures of 
himself conducting Clara Barley to the land of 
the Arabian Nights, and of me going out to join 
them (with a caravan of camels, I believe), and 
of our all going up the Nile and seeing wonders. 
Without being sanguine as to my own part in 
these bright plans, I felt that Herbert’s way was 
clearing fast, and that old Bill Barley had but 
to stick to his pepper and rum, and his daughter 
would soon be happily provided for. 

We had now got into the month of March. 
My left arm, though it presented no bad symp- 
toms, took in the natural course so long to heal 
that I was still unable to get a coat on. My 


right hand was tolerably restored ;—disfigured, 
but fairly serviceable. 
On a Monday morning, when Herbert and I 





were at breakfast, I received the following letter 
from Wemmick by the post. 


“ Walworth. Burn this as soonas read. Early 
in the week, or say Wednesday, you might do what 
you know of if you felt disposed to try it. Now 
burn.” 


When I had shown this to Herbert and had 
put it in the fire—but not before we had both 
got it by heart—we considered what to do. 
For, of course my being disabled could now be 
no longer kept out of view. 

“T have thought it over, again and again,” 
said Herbert, “and I think I know a better 
course than taking a Thames waterman. Take 
Startop. A good fellow, a skilled hand, fond of 
us, and enthusiastic and honourable.” 

I had thought of him, more than once. 


“But how much would you tell him, Her- 
bert *” 
“Tt is necessary to tell him very little. Let 


him suppose it a mere freak, but a secret one, 
until the morning comes: then let him know 
that there is urgent reason for your getting 
Provis aboard andaway. You go with him?” 

“No doubt.” 

** Where ?” 

It had seemed to me, in the many anxious 
considerations I had given the point, almost in- 
different what port we made for—Hamburg, Rot- 
terdam, Antwerp—the place signified little, so 
that he was got out of England. Any foreign 
steamer that fell in our way and would take us 
up, woulddo. [had always proposed to myself 
to get him well down the river in the boat: cer- 
tainly well beyond Gravesend which was a 
critical place for search or inquiry if suspicion 
were afoot. As foreign steamers would leave 
London at about the time of high-water, our 
plan would be to get down the river by a 
previous ebb-tide, and lie by in some quiet spot 
until we could pull off to one. The time when 
one would be due where we lay, wherever that 
might be, could be calculated pretty nearly, if 
we made inquiries beforehand. 

Herbert assented to all this, and we went ont 
immediately after breakfast to pursue our in- 
vestigations. We found that a steamer for 
Hamburg was likely to suit our purpose best, 
and we directed our thoughts chiefly to that 
vessel. But we noted down what other foreign 
steamers would leave London with the same 
tide, and we satisfied ourselves that we knew 
the build and colour of cach. We then separated 
for a few hours; I, to get at once such passports 
as were necessary; Herbert, to see Startop at 
his lodgings. We both did what we had to do 
without any hindrance, and when we met again 
at one o’clock reported it done. IJ, for my part, 
was prepared with passports ; Herbert had seen 
Startop, and he was more than ready to join. 

Those two should pull a pair of oars, we 
settled, and I would steer; our charge would 
be sitter, and keep quiet ; as speed was not our 
object, we should make way enough. We ar- 
ranged that Herbert should not come home to 
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dinner before going to Mill Pond Bank that 
evening; that he should not go there at all, 
to-morrow evening, Tuesday; that he should 
repare Provis to come down to some Stairs 
ard by the house, on Wednesday, when he saw 
us approach, and not sooner; that all the 
arrangements with him should be concluded that 
Monday night; and that he should be com- 
municated with no more in any way, until we 
took him on board. 

‘These precautions well understood by both of 
us, [ went home. 

On opening the outer door of our chambers 
with my key, I found a letter in the box, di- 
rected to me; a very dirty letter, though not 
ill-written. It had been delivered by hand (of 
course since I left home), and its contents were 
these : 


“Tf you are not afraid to come to the old marshes 
to-night or to-morrow night at Nine, and to come to 
the little sluice-house by the limekiln, you had better 
come. If you want information regarding your 
uncle Provis, you had much better come and tell 
no one and lose no time. You must come alone. 
Bring this with you.” 


I had had load enough upon my mind before 
the receipt of this strange letter. What to 
do now, | could not tell. And the worst was, 
that I must decide quickly, or I should miss the 
afternoon coach, which would take me down in 
time for to-night. ‘To-morrow night I could 
not think of going, for it would be too close 
upon the time of the flight. And again, for 
anything I knew, the proffered information 
might have some important bearing on the flight 
itself. 

If IT had had ample time for consideration, I 
believe I should still have gone. Having hardly 
any time for consideration—my watch showing 
me that the coach started within half an hour— 
I resolved to go. I should certainly not have 
gone, but for the reference to my Uncle 
Provis; that, coming on Wemmick’s letter and 
the morning’s busy preparation, turned the 
scale. 

It is so difficult to become clearly possessed 
of the contents of almost any letter, in a violent 
hurry, that 1 had to read this mysterious epistle 
again, twice, before its injunction to me to be 
secret got mechanically into my mind. Yield- 
ing to it in the same mechanical kind of way, I 
left a note in pencil for Herbert, telling him that 
as I should be so soon going away, 1 knew not 
for how long, I had decided to hurry down and 
back, to ascertain for myself how Miss Havisham 
was faring. I had then barely time to get my 
great-coat, lock up the chambers, and make for 
the coach-oflice by the short by-ways. If I had 
taken a hackney-chariot and gone by the streets, 
I should have missed my aim; going as I did, I 
caught the coach just as it came out of the 
yard. I was the only inside passenger, jolt- 
ing away knee-deep in straw, when 1 came to 
myself. 

For, I really had not been myself since the 
receipt of the letter; it had so bewildered me 


you never complain. 
Biddy !” ' 
“ Your appetite’s been touched like, by your 


ensuing on the hurry of the morning. The 
morning hurry and flutter had been great, for, 
long and anxiously as I had waited for Wem- 
mick, his hint had come like a surprise at last. 
And now I began to wonder at myself for being 
in the coach, and to doubt whether I had suff- 
cient reason for being there, and to consider 
whether I should get out presently and go 
back, and to argue against ever heeding an 
anonymous communication, and, in short, to 
pass through all those phases of contradiction 
and indecision to which I suppose very few 
hurried people are strangers. Still, the reference 
to Provis by name, mastered everything. I rea- 
soned as I had reasoned already without know- 
ing it—if that be reasoning—in case any harm 
should befal him through my not going, how 
could I ever forgive myself! 

It was dark before we got down, and the 
journey seemed long and dreary to me who 
could see little of it inside, and who could not 
go outside in my disabled state. Avoiding the 
Blue Boar, I put up at an inn of minor repu- 
tation down the town, and ordered some din- 
ner. 
House and inquired for Miss Havisham; she 
was still very ill, though considered something 
better. 

My inn had once been a 
ecclesiastical house, and I dined in a little oc- 
tagonal common-room, like a font. As I was 
not able to cut my dinner, the old landlord with 
a shining bald head did it for me. This bring- 
ing us into conversation, he was so good as to 
entertain me with my own story—of course with 
the popular feature that Pumblechook was my 
earliest benefactor and the founder of my for- 
tunes. 

“Do you know the young man?” said I. 

* Know him!” repeated the landlord. “ Ever 
since he was no height at all.” 

“Does he ever come back to this neighbour- 
hood ?” 

** Ay, he comes back,” said the landlord, “ to 
his great friends now and again, and gives the 
cold shoulder to the man that made him.” 

** What man is that ?” 

“Him that I speak of,” said the landlord. 
** Mr. Pumblechook.” 

“Ts he ungrateful to no one else ?” 

“No doubt he would be, if he could,” re- 
turned the landlord, “but he can’t. And 
why? Because Pumblechook done everything 
for him.” 

“Does Pumblechook say so ?” 

“ Say so!” replied the landlord. 
no call to say so.” 

“But does le say so ?” 

“Tt would turn a man’s blood to white wine 
winegar to hear him tell of it, sir,” said the 
landlord. 

I thought, “Yet Joe, dear Joe, you never 
tell of it. Long-suffering and loving Joe, 
Nor you, sweet-tempered 


art of an ancient 


** He han’t 





accident,” said the landlord, glancing at the 
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While it was preparing, I went to Satis - 
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bandaged arm under my coat. “Try a tenderer 
bit.” 

“No, thank you,” I replied, turning from the 
table to brood over the fire. ‘ I can eat no more. 
Please take it away.” 

I had never been struck at so keenly, for my 
thanklessness to Joe, as through the brazen im- 

ostor Pumblechook. The falser he, the truer 
oe; the meaner he, the nobler Joe. 

My heart was deeply and most deservedly 
humbled as I mused over the fire for an hour or 
more. The striking of the clock aroused me, 
but not from my dejection or remorse, and I got 
up and had my coat fastened round my neck, and 
went out. I had previously sought in my pockets 
for the letter, that I might refer to it again, but 
could not find it, and was uneasy to think that 
it must have been dropped in the straw of the 
coach. I knew very weil, however, that the 
appoiuted place was the little sluice-house by 
the limekiln on the marshes, and the hour nine. 
Towards the marshes I now went straight, 
having no time to spare. 


FRIAR BACON, 





THERE are two very different ways by which 
we acquire knowledge, and the more intelli- 
gent and thoughtful men in all ages have been 
divided into corresponding groups ; each man fol- 
lowing and recommending, by example and pre- 
cept, that method which his own instincts have 
found most satisfactory. A little consideration 
will show how natural and how complete this 
separation is; for, while some of us obtain ideas 
and take interest in studying those objects which 
are perceptible only by the senses, others dwell 
almost entirely on the nature and powers of the 
intellect, the qualities of the mind, and ideas 
derived.only from thought and reflection. The 
acute and subtle mind of the more intellectual 
of the Bastern people sees things in a light 
entirely different from that which we call prac- 
tical, and which characterises the Western, and 
especially the Saxon’ races. The Greeks afford 
the most striking examples of the former kind 
of intellect, and perhaps our own, the Anglo- 
Saxon race, carries to extremes the more material 
tendency of the opposite kind. 

It is, however, unquestionable that an undue 
devotion to either method prevents the due 
advance of either moral or physical science. 
Among the ancient Greeks there were frequent 
brilliant exceptions to the peculiarly unpractical 
and subtle intellect that has always characterised 
that people, and no one seems to have combined 
with it,accurate knowledge, deep reflection, and 
acute logical demonstration, so thoroughly as 
Ariitotle did. 

For ages there was not only no improvement 
on what Aristotle did and taught, but know- 
ledge was actually lost in the vague, and at last 
mischievous, worship of this wonderful man and 
the systems he put forth. Thus the very excel- 
lence of his intellect and the extent to which he 
advanced knowledge and directed thought, served 
ultimately to clog independent exertion, and 








kept men who might otherwise have done good 
work in the narrow path supposed to have been 
indicated by him. 

Shortly before the discovery of printing, 
Europe seemed buried in a deep sleep of the 
intellect, except, indeed, that the fine arts 
remained, exercising their vast and whole- 
some influence: humanising the feelings of 
society, and keeping alive, to some extent, a 
habit of observation. But at that time the 
habit of watching nature and studying the 
appearances of natural things with a view to 
learn their causes was altogether dormant. 
There were no naturalists, no experimenters, and 
no inquirers after physical truths. The few 
men who studied were churchmen, and school 
divinity was the only subject taught. Even 
the Greek language, in which alone could 
be fitly studied the works of Aristotle himself, 
was entirely neglected, and formal logic was 
the only means and the only object of education; 
the Latin language being everywhere in use for 
teaching and for all literature. 

To rouse Europe from this deep sleep, it was 
necessary to discover and point out the way to 
conduct the minds of cultivated men out of the 
tangled maze in which they had been wandering. 
No one could of himself move the mighty engine 
that was to complete the task of improvement, 
but the time had come when one man would be 
rendered capable of guiding and influencing ten 
thousand. When once, by the discovery of 
printing, a way had been opened for this result, 
it became comparatively easy to awaken a spirit 
and determination in the few that would again 
react on the masses, and lead ultimately to im- 
portant results little anticipated even by those 
to whom these results were chiefly due. Men’s 
minds were then ready to be excited, and 
listened greedily to the voice that addressed 
them. Thus it was, that out of an obscure 
corner of England proceeded the germ of a 
philosophy which in time altogether replaced 
and overturned the so-called philosophy of the 
middle ages. 

It is now six hundred years ago that there 
was born in our island the very remarkable 
man who performed this work, and first lighted 
the torch of modern science. ‘The name of this 
man was RocEer Bacon. 

Bacon is said to have come of good and 
ancient family, at Ilchester, in the county of 
Somerset, and was certainly brought up amongst, 
and became the associate of, all the most emi- 
nent men of his day. Like almost all men of 
learning at that time, he was an ecclesiastic, 
and at an early age he became a Franciscan 
monk. 

In the thirteenth century the University of 
Paris had the reputation of being the principal 
seat of knowledge, and to this place Bacon re- 
paired, after completing a course of studies at Ox- 
ford. Education at that time at Oxford included 
chiefly instruction in languages and logic, de- 
partments which have always been there regarded 
as of primary importance. At Paris, Bacon 
found that “though there never was so great 
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an appearance of knowledge, nor so great an 
application to so many sciences in so many 
countries as there had been for forty years past, 
yet there never was so great ignorance, and 
such a variety oferrors as then.” At this time 
Aristotle, known only by bad Latin translations, 
was the idol before which all the learning and 
science of the day was made to bow, and illus- 
trations of his writings were almost the only 
literary works undertaken . 

Bacon was strongly impressed with the sense 
that this study of words without objects was 
but “loss of time and occasion of error—a mere 
multiplying of ignorance, amusing students and 
the ignorant with the shadow of knowledge 
without any substance.” On his return to 
Oxford, having already attained a very high re- 
putation as one of the ablest and most inde- 
fatigable inquirers after knowledge that the 
world had produced, and satisfied that the only 
way to improve and advance science was by 
actual experiment, he set about various trials, 
constructed different instruments, and in- 
vestigated phenomena with great earnestness. 
Within the compass of twenty years he spent 
upwards of two thousand pounds in experi- 
ments for the improvement of useful know- 
ledge—a sum of money then regarded as so 
enormous, as of itself to justify the belief that 
recourse had been had to unlawful arts and 
magic both to raise and employ that amount. 
Under colour of this suspicion, Bacon was pre- 
vented from reading lectures to the young stu- 
dents in the University, and was ultimately 
subjected to close confinement, in which he 
was almost starved. It appears, however, that 
he had attracted this attention, and was re- 
garded as a dangerous character by his eccle- 
siastical superiors, quite as much for his freedom 
in accusing the clergy of ignorance and immo- 
rality, as from his costly scientific labours and 
their ill-understood results. 

In the year 1266, when Friar Bacon was in 
the flower of his age, appeared that Great 
Work, on which his chief reputation rests. 
It is in some respects -a complete system 
of science, based on principles of free inquiry 
and useful experiment. It appears to have 
been originally composed at the request of 
Pope Clement IV. before he ascended the papal 
chair ; but was kept back, owing to persecution, 
till the friend and patron of the author was able 
to support him. 

The fifth and sixth parts of this remarkable 
work form the germ and nucleus of all modern 
experimental philosophy. In them we find it 
stated that there are two methods of obtaining 
knowledge—one by argument or reason, an 
the other by trial or experiment. “ Experi- 
mental philosophy,” he adds, has three great 
prerogatives beyond all other sciences~ it 
examines their conclusions by experience, it 
discovers truths which could not be found 
out otherwise, and it enables us by inde- 
pendent means to arrive at the secret pro- 
cesses of nature.” Each of these remarks is 
illustrated in the Great Work by a variety of 





examples. Chemistry, optics, and astronom 
are shown to be all of them sciences in which 
great results can be obtained only by experi- 
ment, and Bacon even goes so far as to suggest 
that many marvellous appearances that had often 
been found to excite astonishment, and had been 
regarded as true miracles, had for their main 
object to cover and conceal the wonderful 
effects of natural causes from the knowledge of 
the vulgar. Much greater and more extraor- 
dinary things, says Roger Bacon, have been 
performed by the power of wisdom than by 
the force of arms, and “many dangers and 
the effusion of much blood may be prevented 
if prelates and princes would promote study and 
the searching out the secrets of nature and art.” 

Although persecuted by his contemporaries, 
Friar Bacon maintained great equability of mind, 
and not only revised and augmented what he 
had formerly written, but prepared a new treatise, 
On the Means of avoiding the Infirmities of Old 
Age; and we are told that “the hope of having 
justice done him after death enabled him to bear 
the miseries of life, while his confidence of future 
fame lessened the sense of present calumnies.” 
His last work, prepared after liberation from 
confinement, was A Compendium of Theology, 
and he died at avery advanced age, within a few 
years after the close of the thirteenth century. 

Magic was the agency by which Bacon—the 
Doctor Mirabilis, or “ Wonderful Doctor,” of 
his contemporaries—was said to work. The 
magic of that experimental science which he 
advocated, has since produced almost all the 
results which he could only suggest as possible. 
Thus he states that “a vessel may be so con- 
structed, and oars therein so disposed, as to 
make more way with one man im her than 
another vessel fully manned.” Who cannot 
recognise the steamer of our own day in this 
vessel? “It is possible,” he says again, “to 
make a chariot which, without any assistance of 
animals, shall move with irresistible force.” The 
steam-locomotive is clearly this carriage. Here 
again is an account of the balloon, with some 
modifications not yet perfected. “An instru. 
ment for flying, so that a man sitting in the 
middle thereof, and steering with a kind of 
rudder, may manage what is contrived to answer 
the end of wings, so as to divide and pass through 
the air.” Perhaps, also, it would be difficult in 
a few words to give a more accurate description 
than the following of Bramah’s hydrostatic press, 
now largely used for important engineering 
works. Bacon foretels it as “a machine of very 
small size, capable of raising and sinking the 
greatest weights.” 

In optics, Bacon distinctly describes the 
camera obscura, and the use of ordinary magni- 
fying glasses for various purposes. It is even 
possible that he preceded Galileo in the dis- 
covery of the telescope. He found out the use 
of gunpowder, aad other chemical compositions 
of importance, and he was particularly well 
informed in the geography and astronomy of his 
day. On the whole, there cannot be a question 
that, as Bacon advocated, so did he conscien- 
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tiously and thoroughly practise, experimental 
‘philosophy in every principal department of 
science and learning. 

The influence of a man so honest, so learned, 
and so energetic, produced enduring results. 
From his day to the present there has been a 
coustant succession of men whose great love 
for Truth has incited them to an earnest, 
vigorous, and incessant pursuit after it; and 
Friar Bacon, who preceded Lord Bacon by more 
than three centuries, seems to have anticipated 
the important principles on which his distin- 
guished namesake founded a new method of 
philosophy. We need hardly remind the reader 
that the promulgation of Lord Bacon’s method 
was the signal for that wonderful advance of 
experimental philosophy that took place imme- 
diately after his death, when the pursuits of 
science and natural history first began to assume 
real importance in Europe. 

A curious fable is ohen alluded to in con- 
nexion with Friar Bacon: it is, that he con- 
structed a brazen head, capable of uttering the 
words “Time is.” A similar story has indeed 
been related of others; but it is supposed by Sir 
Thomas Browne, the author of Wer Errors, 
to have obscure reference to the great work 
which Bacon had in hand, which was to warn 
his contemporaries that the time had arrived 
when the mystical child, “‘a Philosophical King,” 
might be expected; when the advent of the 
great era of experimental science was about to 
dawn ; and when, thus, a brazen or impregnable 
wall should be raised round the treasures of 
knowledge already accumulated or then being 
discovered. Such brazen wall of defence was 
the invention of printing, and thus the one 
great characteristic of modern times—the fa- 
cility of communicating knowledge, and the 
consequent multiplication of the power of the 
human race—is shadowed out by the very super- 
stitions that surround the memory of Bacon. 

How completely Friar Bacon really did learn 
by actual experiment, and discover in this way 
some of the most important facts that have 
since guided and advanced the human race, we 
have not space to explain; but it would be easy, 
by a mere quotation of the titles of some of his 
essays, to show the hidden treasures that there 
exist. 

It must not, however, be supposed that because 
we, living after a great interval of time, have 
forgotten the sources to which we owe our 
advantages, they have always been equally unre- 
cognised. All that was new and useful was seized 
upon and adapted by his successors, though 
often without acknowledgment, while, owing to 
the want of books, the more important of his 
works and experiments produced their effects at 
the time, without leaving any trace of their 
origin, lt is quite impossible to overrate the 
importance of successfully starting the method 
of experiment, and we may be sure that those 
who pursued that method during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries really owed much of 
their success to the lesson they had learnt of 
our Friar. All his great contemporaries and 








those who lived between his time and that of 
Lord Bacon, not only Englishmen, but foreigners 
of all civilised countries, referred to Roger 
Bacon as one of the greatest men of those times. 
We are sure, therefore, that his reputation has 
not risen from any superstitious regard to an- 
tiquity, but, being solidly founded on his merits as 
the true pioneer of experimental philosophy, 
ought to be cherished and maintained in all 
countries and throughout all ages. 


AMINA AND THE MILL-WHEEL. 





WHEN some one asked Byron whether he did 
not find the acting of Miss Kelly in The Maid 
and the Magpie deeply true to nature, Childe 
Harold vasltal: “T don’t know. I was never in- 
nocent of stealing a silver spoon.”—But, in 
spite of the sharp saying, the story of the girl of 
Palaiseau, falsely accused of theft, and saved by 
an extraordinary accident, still lives on the Eu- 
ropean stage—so, in this country, does the me- 
mory of the cordial and pathetic actress with 
whom the drama is associated. 

More powerful still to move—more universal 
to charm—is the story of the peasant girl who 
saved her good fame by walking in her sleep 
over the mill-wheel—Some such exploit, no 
doubt, has been really told and believed some- 
where as a thing which once happened; and the 
tale has spread from one country to another, even 
as the tale of the traveller who fainted dead on 
seeing by morning light the broken bridge he 
had safely ridden over in the dark—what shall 
we say ?—as all real stories do. Let the true 
origin and locality of the transaction be sug- 
gested as a matter of shrewd investigation and 
amicable quarrel to those who make “ Notes” 
on “Queries”—seeing that, now-a-days, the bu- 
siness of criticism is to prove that everything 
must have been something else. The Marseil- 
laise Hymn, one Herr Hamma assures us, is a 
barefaced plagiarism by the Dibdin of France— 
Rouget de Lisle—from the “Credo” of a gay 
German mass, written for an obscure village 
town in a corner of the Lake of Constance— 
with which town on the lake, of course, and 
with its manuscript mass-music, the Parisian 
vagabond man of letters could not fail to be as 
familiar as if Meersburg was Montmartre, or 
Montmorency ! 

Be these din as they may, our anecdote of 
the Sleep-walker was dressed up in the form of 
a ballet, some thirty-five years ago, by M. Scribe. 
As a French ballet, La Somnambule had not 
a long success. The Italians admit and prefer 
for their ballets incidents which admit of strong 
and mute action—The French are not thus 
constructed. There is small space to dance 
upon, in the story of the peasant girl, who, by 
periling her neck over the old mill-wheel, 
cleared herself from her lover’s jealous suspi- 
cions.—But there is room in it for passionate 
and pathetic gesture; and the incidents are not 
crowded so closely together as they are in other 
dramatised ballets, such as the Sylph and the 
Gipsy, both of which (no offence to the music of 
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Mr. Barnett and of Mr. Balfe) make bad opera 
books. Thus it fell ont that in 1829, or there- 
abouts, a gentle and graceful young Sicilian 
composer—Bellini—chose this subject for music. 
From his first outset in art—unable to compete 
with Rossini in versatile richness of melody, he 
conceived the idea of devoting himself to dramas 
of greater pathos, force, and feeling, than those 
which had been taken hold of, with a careless- 
ness savouring of arrogance, by his predecessor. 
Further, Bellini had to write for the greatest 
actress who has yet trodden the opera stage. 
For Pasta, when in the prime of her power, was 
La Sonnambula written. But the noble and 
gifted woman, whose Norma, Semiramis, Me- 
dea, Anne Boleyn, were creations each differing 
from each in its regal pomp and majesty—could 
hardly look the part of Amina;—and though 
Pasta acted it, as she did everything she touched, 
consummately ;—the delicacy of the music, and 
the compass of its melodies, were calculated to 
betray the peculiar defects of her voice, which, 
never agreeable by nature, was always liable to 
be out of tune.—Amina, then, was one of 
Pasta’s less fortunate impersonations. She 
placed it on the stage, however ;—and with it, as 
with all her other characters, a host of those 
traditions and suggestions which have been in- 
valuable to all destined to succeed her. The in- 


fluence of Pasta—to name one instance dis- 
tinctly to he traced—throughout the long and 
glorious career of Madame Grisi, has never died 


out—in spite of the notoriously ephemeral dura- 
tion of singers’ influences. 

If Pasta brought La Sonnambula to the 
Italian stage, Malibran popularised the music 
and the legend in England. The critics of 
Pasta’s day—who had not even then thoroughly 
recognised Rossini—being strong in the national 
and convenient mania of liking as few things in 
art as possible—would not hear the pleasant 
freshness and simplicity of Bellini’s music ;— 
they denounced it as weak and trifling —But 
how astoundingly were the Italian words “ done 
into English !’ Of many similar versions, the 
book of La Sonnambula is the most absurd per- 
version. That wonderful explanatory couplet 
which occurs just before the closing scene, 


And this, sir, you must know, though remarkable it 
seems, 

That somnambulists they're called, because of walk- 
ing in their dreams, 


is only a sample of the entire book.—Then, 
Malibran was badly supported on the English 
stage.—Peace to the memory of her ungainly 
middle-aged opera-lover, with a poor voice 
through his nose, whom she drove about the 
stage like a whirlwind, and whom, by her vehe- 
mence of action, she absolutely made seem to 
act!—No matter. A pathetic drama, wholly 
conducted in music and acted with energy, was 
new to English play-goers; and there were an 
exuberance of fire and of feeling in Malibran’s 
acting—a daring and a  mcgng in her singing, 
which, while she was before us, entirely carried 
off her extravagances. Never has opera-queen 





singing English ever transported her subjects as 
she did. Hers, however, was no Swiss Amina, 
but a Southern peasant—with a brilliancy in 
her delight, and a reckless abandonment in her 
hour of distress, that gave the part an intensity 
of colour, and a sharpness of contrast, neither 
“calm nor classical”—which seized us with a 
resistless fascination. In the chamber scene, 
where the sleeping girl unconsciously enters 
with the light, Malibran was not equal to other 
Aminas, who have held us fast to the situation 
by their ghostly quietness. —Her despair, in the 
instant of her detection and abandonment by her 
deceived lover, was terrible. She would not let 
him leave her: clung to him—pursued him— 
twined herself round him, and could only be 
flung loose to endure her agony when the 
strength of her misery would avail her no more, 
and she was left dead and broken (it seemed) 
for ever.—Then the walk over the mill-wheel, 
which vindicates the heroine’s virtue, was pro- 
tracted by her with almost a cruel relish. 
She did her best to terrify her faithless lover 
into the keenest spasm of fear and remorse ;—as 
though Sleep had brought with it the counsel of 
heartily punishing him for his suspicions. All 
this was to lead to that burst of ecstasy with 
which she flung herself into his arms, in the 
“ frantic certainty of waking bliss.” The final 
rondo (one of the happiest expressions of jo 

ever poured forth in music) was not so wih 
sung by Malibran—though in it she heaped vocal 
change on change, triumph on triumph—as 
thrown out in the irresistible abundance of a new 
buoyant delight and relief. London was never 
tired of Malibran’s Amina; nor even when she 
had grasped “ the town” by another remarkable 
personation, totally different—that of the de- 
voted Prisoner’s Wife in Beethoven’s Fidelio 
—could the one success efface the other.—There 
must have been something true and permanent 
in the peasant story and the despised Italian 
music after all. 

The next Amina on the long list who is 
worth remembering, for qualities entirely dif- 
ferent from those of the gifted and fervid 
Spanish woman of genius—was Persiani; Grisi 
having, in the interval, attempted the opera and 
laid it aside.—She was never heantiful—ebe can 
have never looked young—she in no respect 
showed herself a great actress:—as a singer, 
she had been born with an ungracious though 
ready voice (a “bitter” voice, Mendelssohn 
called it), a voice always more or less false; 
nevertheless, considering the part musically, 
Persiani was the best Amina among all the 
Aminas who have been heard here.—This, not 
only because she was accomplished to the 
power of working out every phrase and note of 
the musi¢ to its remotest corner, leaving 
nothing for the apprehension to desire in point 
of skill—not only because her command over the 
graces and resources of ornament was limitless, 
but from a certain conception of the sentiment 
of the situations in the story, which stood her 
in stead of apparent freshness or originality, whe- 
ther studied or instinctive. Great singers among 
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her comrades—tired, and in their great-coats, 
ready to go home or to go out to supper—might 
be seen waiting in “the wing” till she had sung 
the final rondo. Persiani’s version of that air 
lives among the most complete of musical satis- 
factions recollected. Its fascination was strong 
enough to enthral even such opera-goers (their 
name is Legion) as care only for a pretty voice 
or a pretty woman. The conquest told much to 
“the score” of Persiani—something, not less 
real, to the story on which was built the score 
of Bellini. 

Next came an English Amina—not merely an 
Amina in English—competent in right of na- 
tural dramatic genius, powers acquired for its 
expression, to compete with any of the Italian 
singers of any time—the last of the great 
Kemble race. — Here again, however, as in 
Pasta’s case, Nature had set her face against the 
Maid on the Mill-wheel.—Form and features 
were opposed to the attempt. There was a 
certain heaviness in the quality of Miss Kemble’s 
voice which has nothing to do with dramatic 
versatility. Those laugh the best on the stage 
who can cry the best. Pasta’s smile was as 
glorious and natural as her sorrow was sub- 
duing—as her wrath was appalling; but the 
smile was on the noble and serious features of 
the Muse of Tragedy; and the many are apt 
to read such smiles as mere grimaces. Miss 
Kemble’s Amina—admirable in many respects— 
was the least admirable among the few parts 
played by her during her bright and brief career 
on the English opera stage. 

Writers of musical history will find a won- 
drous theme in the story of the next Amina— 
the Swedish lady—who, on our Italian stage, 
made play-going London—whether grave or 
gay—madder than London has been made 
mad since the opera-days when (as Byron 
said in his stinging lines) crowds jammed into 
the pit, country ladies fainted and were carried 
out, and dandies were civilly rude to the same 
provincial females, in the eagerness of their 
worship of (sie in Byron) “ Catalani’s panta- 
loons.” How the Lind-fever was begotten—how 
nourished—on what basisthe excitement rested— 
are so many facts of no importance to this sketch. 
That it lured scrupulous divines out of their 
churches—that it threatened, for a nine months’ 
wonder, the whole rival dynasty of opera with 
revolution, shame, and overthrow—are truths 
which have nothing to do with the real musical 
genius of an artist, even of genius as singular, as 
successful, as she was.—Without doubt, Madlle. 
Jenny Lind, with her large and speaking eyes 
and her clustering fair hair, will be remem- 
bered as the type of the Swiss peasant-girl, real 
and rustic, in all her simplicity and sincerity. 
Her northern voice, too, was admirably suited 
to Bellini’s music;—the power which she 
possessed of drawing out its tones to any re- 
quired strength or softness, made her more fit 
to present what may be called the ventrilo- 
quism of the sleep-walking scenes than any one 
before her or since. She could act, further, 
just to the point of sorrow and gentle woe 





which the situations of the tale demand.—She 
could take, moreover (this was less fair), what was 
not her own, in the fulness of her determination 
to “have and to hold” her audience.—In the 
chamber scene of her detection—by way of 
showing the splendour of her upper notes— 
she quietly appropriated the music of her 
lover’s part, choosing to dominate in the mo- 
ment of her disgrace and suspense, rather than 
to be struck down by them. This usurpation 
passed undiscovered. It was in some measure re- 
deemed by the extreme and touching beauty 
of her singing, in the long-drawn slow move- 
ment of her second sleep-walking scene : just 
ere Amina wakens. Nothing more caretully 
devised than this—nothing in which the art 
which conceals art is secondéd by congenial 
Nature, could be conceived. The soft, sad, 
slow notes seemed to flow from lips as totally 
unconscious as were the fingers which let slip 
the flowers—that poor battered treasured token- 
nosegay —last forlorn relic of Amina’s be- 
trothal (her token-ring having been reft from 
her). There was a wondrous fascination in 
that musical scene—not wholly belonging to 
the singer, nor to her looks, nor to her voice, 
but in part, too, to the story and to the music. 
—In the last joyous outbreak which follows 
this dream, Mdlle. Jenny Lind was inferior as a 
singer to Persiani, and as an actress-and-singer- 
in-one to Malibran. 

Next came Malibran’s younger sister, one of 
the greatest artists of any time, happily still 
living to show the world how Genius can be lord 
ofall, when theexpressionof adramatist’s thought, 
or the representation of a musician’s ideas, are 
in question. Her Amina was remarkable, not 
for its musical treatment (because consummate 
art is, in music, synonymous with the name 
of Viardot), not for her voice, not for her plea- 
sant demeanour (infinitely simpler and less 
feverish than her sister’s), but orden of the 
wondrous deadness of the sleep thrown by her 
into the scenes of the girl who had to walk over 
the mill-wheel to clear herself. Without Lind’s 
long respiration, without rare beauty of tone— 
with something by nature quick and impulsive 
in her Southern composition—Viardot worked 
out another corner (till then unexplored) of 
Bellini’s opera. 

There may be twenty (for aught the Sybils 
know) new renderings of the hopes and fears of 
the Singing Sleep-walkers to come. Ere we 
name the last and youngest, it should be told 
that Sontag, too, after breaking her twenty 
years’ silence, was tempted by the tale and the 
music on her return to the stage ; too late, as it 
proved, though her excellent tact always bore her 
above failure—that the genial Alboni was fasci- 
nated intoforgetting every disqualification of voice 
and figure, in the hope of making so favourite a 
sart her prize. A vain fancy! Not even her 
Peautiful: full, languid contralto tones, and her 
faultless execution, could carry the enterprise 
through. It was more curious than exciting to 
see with what solid and demure carefulness she 
braved the ordeal of the perilous walk above 
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the wheel, holding steadily on to the protecting 
rail of wire which no eyes are expected to re- 
cognise, and relieved apparently when the terra 
firma cf the stage was once more under her feet. 
Amina was no more possible for her to conquer 
than the Sylph who distracted her lover by her 
aérial exits up the chimney, or her gambols from 
flower to flower, would have been.—What spell 
is there that will defend singing women 
and playing men against the disappointment 
of such mistakes?—When will the Listons 
cease from wearying to be Orlandos and 
Romeos ? 

And now—at this time present, though it 
might have been fancied that all the changes 
conceivable had been rung on Bellini’s peasant 
opera—when half a dozen musical dramas, 
fifteen years more recent, prodigious and ter- 
rifying, have become stale, past the power 
of the most wondrous genius to revive them 
—has come the youngest Amina of all, 
though assuredly not the most gifted—and at 
once, and without a“single note of prelude or 
preliminary trumpet, has stirred up the tired 
town to an enthusiasm recalling the days when 
Malibran tottered across the stage in haste and 
frantic grief, and when Lind (with an Ophelia 
touch in the thought) breathed out her whole 
soul of sadness over the flowers, as, leaf by leaf, 
they mournfully dropped on the stage. Born 
in Madrid, Italian by parentage, trained ex- 
clusively in America, Mademoiselle Adelina 
Patti, on her first evening’s appearance at our 
Italian Opera—nay, in her first song—possessed 
herself of her audience with a sudden victory 
which has scarcely a parallel, the circumstances 
considered. Old and young are even now 
treating as conspiracy and treason any lcokings- 
back to past Aminas—any comparisons.—This 
new singer, in her early girlhood, is (for 
them) already a perfect artist—one who is 
to set Europe on fire during the many 
years to which it may be hoped her career will 
extend.—Nor is their delight altogether base- 
less.—Mademoiselle Patti's voice has been 
carefully and completely trained. Those who 
fail to find it as fresh im tone as a voice aged 
nineteen should be, must be struck by its com- 
pass, by the certainty in its delivery, by some 
quality in it (not to be reasoned out or defined) 
which has more of the artist than the auto- 
maton.—She has a rare amount of brilliancy and 
flexibility. She has some “notions” (as the 
Americans have it) of ornament and fancy which 
are her own; if they be not unimpeachable, say 
the Dryasdusts, in point of taste.—lf not beau- 
tiful, she is pleasing to see ;—if not a Pasta, a 
Malibran, or a Lind in action, she is possessed 
with her story. There is nothing to displease, 
if not much to move, in her version of the sorrow 
so mysteriously caused—of the joy which poet- 
ical justice has laid out so ce i for a 
felicity-rondo to close a sentimental opera. For 
the moment, the newest Amina has the ear of 
London ;—in the future, Mademoiselle Patti may 
become worthy of having her name written in 
the Golden Book of great singers. Meanwhile, 





what a tale is here told, not merely of her great 
and welcome promise, not merely of her possess- 
ing that talent for suecess—charm—which is born 
into few persons, and which cannot be bought 
or taught—but of the lasting truth and attrae- 
tion of the music to which Bellini set the story 
of the innocent girl who walked across the mili- 
wheel in her sleep!—The moral should not be 
lost on composers of music to come, nor on those 
who dream of stories for stage-musicians to 
compose. 





THE SPIRIT’S VISIT. 
THERE is a Spirit come to me to-night, 
And with the murmur of his pinions strong 
He stirs the deep recesses of my soul 
With passionate pain and longing, and a vague 
Vast hint of power, craving to be free, 
And clothe itself with action. 

Now my heart 
Is like Bethesda’s pool: the angel comes, 
And at his presence all the waters heave 
With an internal trouble. O my God, 
This Spirit Thou hast sent me : will he give 
My heart the power of healing those I take 
Into its living waters? 
Ah, but first 

Finds he no sickness in this heart itself? 

The midnight wraps us, Spirit ; face to face 
Alone in the tremendous solitude 
Made by the silence of a world asleep 
We sit and commune. Spirit, shall I speak, 
And wilt thou listen, calmly with grave eyes 
Of pity and of knowledge while I strive 
To ease my soul with speaking? Listen then. 

I would be strong to aid the weak, to lift 
The fallen ; to advise, to guide, to guard 
The infirm of purpose, whose great need I see 
Of such assistance. Spirit, do I so? 

Alas! Ido not so. Still creepeth in 

Some failing of my own, some selfishness, 
Some haunting memory, some inconstancy, 
Some passion or some weakness that still mars 
The good I aim to do, and like a mist 
Obscures my vision, leads me from the path 

I meant to follow, stabs me with the sense 

Of mine ungoverned infirmity, 

I cannot stand alone; yet like a child 
Who sees a brother drown, I fling myself 
Into the stream: a little space I float, 

But when I reach him and he clings to me 
I feel I, too, am sinking, and I cry 
And grasp the sedges, and the waters close 
O’er both our heads. 

The lesson of the Past, 
The desolate Past, I fancied I had learn’d, 
Learn’d to good purpose. I had surely deem’d 
The agony of pain I underwent 
Had taught me strength and wisdom, made me free 
Thenceforth of selfish suffering, firm and wise, 
To help and understand all other suffering. 

Tis not so. Slowly, slowly, dies the night, 
And with it sinks my soul down from the point 
Where late it stood a-tiptoe. 

Slowly now, 
Unfurling his vast pens, the Spirit rises— 
But ere he goes, he leaves upon my brow 
The kiss of peace. 
“Good night,” he says, “ poor child, 
Thou’rt stronger now, knowing how weak thou art, 
Than when I came to thee. 
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But labour on, 
Labour and Love alone can heal thine heart, 
And when its waters thus thou’st purified, 
They can give strength to others. Child, good 
night.” 





OLD ROME IN CRYSTAL. 

Ir is a blighty day in June: a day when the 
lazy grey of the stagnant unhealthy clouds seems 
like so much visible exhalation of fever. 

I have just arrived at the Crystal Palace, 
somewhat ashamed of myself, to see Blondin, 
the Franco-American Rope-dancer, risk his life, 
for my half-hour’s amusement. I am with some 
thousands of other jostling cravers for the un- 
hallowed excitement, and a great choice of de- 
light lies before me. Shall I sit down in the 
great transept a hundred feet below the rope, 
which looks as small from there as the perch of a 
bird-cage, and quietly watch till the hero slips 
and smashes a red sop of flesh and bones at 
my feet ? Or, shall I go up to the first gallery, 
where I shall actually be able to see him half 
way in his fall, and behold his death more 
pleasantly and tranquilly ? Or, shall I risk 
a little more trouble for an exquisite and new 
sensation, and ascend to the third, or five shil- 
ling gallery ? Or, shall I boldly take a gold piece 
and mount till I can be on a level with the 
rope of the venturous Icarus, and there, watch- 
ing his lithe and clasping feet, have the felicity of 
being able for years to lean across the epergne 
at dinner parties to relate how-I was the first to 
see Blondin’s foot miss its hold, the instant 
before he fell one hundred feet, and was picked 
up stone dead? I know all this is rather 
cruel, and I am rather ashamed of myself; 
but really no one can conceal that we all, 
thousands of us, have come to see an acrobat 
perform a feat of imminent danger. For an in. 
stant, I feel one of a pack of ten thousand stag- 
hounds, who are in full ery, and thirsting to lap 
the blood of one poor fox; but I laugh at my 
own scruples, and they get away and hide out 
of my sight, ready to pounce on me, I have 
no doubt, at some less busy and less preoc- 
cupied time. 

Here, there are ten thousand of us whom the 
train has poured from its cellular throat, driving 
up the tubular passage of the Crystal Palace 
like so many black peas up a pea-shooter. We 
have all but one object—to see a man walk on 
(perhaps fall from) a rope a hundred feet high. 
We may tear buns to pieces, joint fowls, and 
devour vast ledges of sandwiches, but still the 
one object of all of us—bishops, lawyers, au- 
thors, fashionables—is to see a rope-dancer ven- 
ture -his life for one hundred pounds the half- 
hour. For this purpose, the sharp one-toothed 
instrument has bit to-day through so many 
tickets; for this, vats of pale ale have been 
emptied; for this, Regent-street and the Parks 
have contributed armies of languid Herculeses 
and ewe Venuses. For this, paralytic 
old Lady Chickenliver has been dragged here 
in her Bath chair, and even old Lord Stiffney has 








hobbled from his club. Can that gentleman 
yonder be a popular preacher? Can that lady 
near him be the powerful authoress of Night in 
the Upper Alps; or, Glances at the Glaciers ? 
Half London is here, eager for a dreadful acci- 
dent, since gladiators are no longer quite the 
fashion. Crowded? Why, the railway station 
is full, the voluminous gowns are jamming up 
the ticket collectors’ turnstiles, statuesquely- 
dressed Guardsmen are losing all sense of dig- 
nity, and rushing madly up the tedious and 
endless steps, honest tradesmen are dragging 
their children through all obstacles, as if they 
were taking thieves to prison, everybody seems 
afraid that Blondin may fall before they are able 
to take their seats. In vain the gardens spread 
their flowers. They have no admirers to-day. It 
is so delicious to see a man risk his life, without 
being in danger oneself, and so cheap too—for 
only half-a-crown. Death can be seen on a 
larger scale in a battle; but there, the risk is 
so considerable. Minié bullets, too, drive out 
horrible plugs of flesh, off surgeons say, and 
the Armstrong bolt literally tears bodies to 
pieces; which is unpleasant. O sweet little 
wearers of round hats. O dainty donners. of 
Mauve silks and sprigged muslins—Il hear a 
voice saying—there was a time when all the 
ladies of Rome, with perfumes and fans, went 
daily to the Colosseum to see gigantic slaves 
chop each other to pieces; when the great arena 
was daily one huge vessel of blood; then the 
ladies clapped their little white hands, and 
stamped their little sandalled feet, and ate 
sweetmeats, and laughed and chatted and were 
happy as birds in spring; but, O sweet little 
ladies, these women were not Christians, they 
were Pagans, the inhabitants of the most cor- 
rupt city God ever allowed to corrupt the world. 
There are your ladies, too, even now, living in 
Spain, who shout and laugh when they see horses 
torn by the bull’s horns, and their life-blood 
spout out at one gush upon the sand, and even 
when men are trodden under foot and crushed 
for their amusement. But these are the people 
in the last degradation of a degraded religion, 
and of a civilisation two centuries behind ours. 
The chiding voice, whosever it may be, is 
drowned by the tramp of unreasoning and 
hurrying feet, as we flow on in full tide, 
and break out into the building exactly where 
some Hindoos have been now for several years 
engaged in pretending to kill a Bengal tiger, 
already punctured with one arrow. But who 
cares for natural history, or rows of podgy kings 
in niches, or Greek statues, or Pompeian rooms, 
or lotus pillars, or Indian red monsters, when 
for half-a-crown one can see a man run three 
hundred and twenty feet on a rope a hundred 
feet high, and perhaps fall a hundred feet? If 
the pleasure and excitement be not in that pos- 
sibility, say, why is the rope at that height ? 
Pleasantly the flowers trail from their basket- 
cages; sweetly they blow in purple fragrance 
or in golden softness round the fountains and 
beside the statues; but who cares for them to- 
day, when we may see a man smashed for half-a- 
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crown? Let the palm-trees spread their tents, 
and the great fern-trees from New Holland arch 
their branches; Nature has no charms to offer 
us like the chance of seeing a foolish brave man’s 
death for half-a-crown. 

In the centre of the great avenue I find a 
walled-in red-baize counter for the sale of tickets. 
A careworn man of fashion next me is anxious 
to know how near the rope the ten-shilling ticket 
will bring him; a still more careworn man of 
pleasure in the background wants to be informed 
where he can go for five shillings ; while a dozen 
other eager, immovable, but anxious fashionable 
men, with ladies on their arms, are proffering 
their half-crowns for front-seats in the lower 
baleony. 

I climb the stairs, with a moment’s glance on 
the far reach of misty horizon, and take my 
place in the lofty gallery. I am at the jut- 
ting-out point of the gallery, looking down 
on the great central transept which the rope 
traverses; the rope, thick as my wrist, is com- 
posed of two stout strands, and which I saw 
wound all the way round the great central iron 
pillar of the corkscrew staircase leading to the 
gallery where I now am. 

The cross ropes reaching from the rope to 
keep it perfectly and surely steady, are bound 
round the blue and white bars that I lean my 
arms on, looking at the fluttering Vanity fair 
below me. A rough hearty workman, who is 
tightening it, and halloaing, regardless of conse- 
quences, to a man opposite, who looks like a 
black, has much to say about Blondin. So has 
the stolid smiling policeman, B 434, whom se- 
veral “swells,” with trellises of auburn whisker, 
are “ working” for oracles. 

“T tell you what, sir,” says he, addressing 
an. imaginary ringleader, “there’s not half of the 
ladies as likes it; and take my word for it, if he 
(Blondin) doesn’t come down with a run one of 
these fine days.” 

Further, oracle P. C. B 434 cannot be in- 
duced to vouchsafe. 

To him enters the workman, who volunteers 
much more information, and takes a less horta- 
tory and warning point of sight. 

“These here ropes,” says he, “are to keep 
the rope as Blondin walks on perfectly steady, 
which 1s ” 

“Five hundred feet high?” suggests a lounger 
at the club. 

“ No; exactly one hundred feet from the floor 
of the building, and three hundred and twenty 
feet from end to end; which is, as I may say, from 
fore and aft. Those weights you see every twenty 
feet or so, weigh thirty pounds each ; Mr. Blondin 
thinks that is a better way of keeping it all per- 
fectly steady, than splicing more rope to the 
galleries. 

I ask how long Blondin took crossing the 
rope ? 

“ He ran down it, sir, the other day in less 
than two minutes, as fast as a man could run 
on dry land.” 

This was an exaggeration of my friend, I after- 
wards found. 





At this moment, a short thickset man wearing 
a French hat, passed. I saw by the gold medals 
which he bore “as bold as brass” on his left 
breast, that it was Monsieur Blondin; I knew him 
by his heavy gold-headed American cane, and by 
the frank brave acrobatic face I had often seen 
in illustrated papers. 

“Tt do make ’em (the ladies) shiver a bit, 
but there’s no harm in it,” said the workman; 
who then, giving a suspicious pull to a rope, and 
pronouncing his opinion that it was altogether 
* arum start,” went on his way: wherever, below 
or above, that might be. 

Now the band, all scarlet and gold lace, begins 
to be jubilant, and alternately drummy and 
brassy, or now and then lulls to silence, while a 
solo flute tells us of its sorrows. That conductor 
in black, with his back steadily turned to the au- 
dience, is the only person who will not see 
Blondin venture his life. How I pity that con- 
ductor at this moment ! 

Below, the crowd is divided into two opposite 
parties seated on either side of the transept, 
which is left bare, for fear Blondin, or his pole, 
or anything which is his, should fall and burt 
anybody. 

* Exactly like the House of Commons!” says 
the wife of the member for Rottenborough, who 
is sitting next to me. 

The people are strewn over the floor like os 
pings of black cloth about a tailor’s shop, onl: 
that here and there scraps of scarlet and shreds 
of green and lilac look as if sweepings of a 
milliner’s shop have got intermingled with the 
tailor’s suippings. Overhead,the summer dresses 
of the ladies show through the open work bal- 
conies, like rows of azaleas in full bloom, arranged 
for a flower-show. The pretty thoughtless 
creatures, always encouraging men to risk their 
lives in reckless and romantic ways, are every- 
where. There are flower borders of them on the 
steps of the great orchestra, and spots of them 
like morsels of tapestry patterns, only sketched 
in, under the organ, and up even in the topmost 
galleries. 

I beguile a moment or two by looking at a 
mendacious lithograph, representing Blondin 
crossing over the Horse-shoe Fall at Niagara on 
a rope; though I very well know he did not 
cross the Niagara river within a quarter of a 
mile of the Falls, and that, to cross the Falls 
through boiling mist and on a slippery rope 
would be impossible to any human being. Of 
course, too, as might be expected, the interval 
traversed by the rope is made three times as 
high, and ten times as wide, as it really is; nor 
does the lithograph contain any notice of Blon- 
din’s rival, who also daily crossed the same river 
on a rope. 

* But the most dreadfullest thing, sir,” said 
the workman, again appearing, to do something 
or other to a rope, which got loose and hung 
over the transept, “is to see him go over 
in a sack; now there’s no deception, sir, for 
I’ve put it on myself, and you can see nothing 
in it but the rope just where your feet go. Ob, 
its hawful! he must have a deal of nerve or 
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summot.—You ’avn’t got the price of a pot of 
beer, sir, about you, have ye ?” 

The workman’s story ends as workmen’s 
stories often do. I give him largesse. 

Suddenly all the sea of black hats below turns 
white. But hush! there is a slight tremble of the 
rope above our heads and all the faces change 
whiter again, just as a row of aspen trees do, 
when the wel passes through them. And now 
the twenty thousand hands of the ten thousand 
people, clap, and produce a secondary ripple and 
flutter of white foaming along the edges of those 
waves of black. 

It is Blondin, who has emerged from his red- 
covered dressing-room, and passed from the 
little red sideboard upon the white twisted rope. 
I feel a slight qualm as of incipient sea-sickness 
when I see the reckless adventurer appear in 
an Indian dress, with a huge crown of black and 
white ostrich feathers nodding on his head, and 
run nimbly on the rope (higher than those 
wiresthat cross the Strand near Somerset House), 
with an enormous balancing pole quivering 
in his hands. His feet, wrapped in Indian mo- 
cassins of deer-skin or wash leather, lap round 
the rope as he walks and runs, in time to the 
cadenced music. The ladies near me, turn away 
their eyes; for, to look at Blondin, brings on 
that sort of vertigo one feels when looking down 
from a high tower. 

“What a pity,” says an enthusiast in the 
voluptuousness of cruelty, “he does not carry 
a glass tumbler with him, and drop it when 
half way across; it would convey such a sense 
of danger, and I dare say it would make a lady 
or two faint.” 

“Or why not detonating balls, and make 
them scream?” says a second old epicure, who 
has just let his heavy silver-headed cane fall on 

the Todi of the unoffending people below. 

Now standing on one leg, now sitting on the 
rope like a sailor, now throwing a somersault, 
now standing on his head on the rope, Blondin 
starts on his “little tour ;” and the more terribly 
near he seems to death—whose great black hand 
I almost seem to see clutching at him—the more 
the ladies clap their little white hands, and the 
more fashion’s thousand heads gape, stare, “ won- 
der with a foolish face of praise,” and languidly 
applaud. More smelling of salts, more half- 
faintness, more brazen-staring indifference to 
risk or death, but no more faint excitement or 
pale phantoms of pleasure than that can be pro- 
duced. And from the opposite little platform 
above the flags and escutcheons steps out Blon- 
din again ; this time not in dainty white, this time 
with no gold badge swinging from his neck, but 
ja a ghastly striped hood like an Italian peni- 
tent or a guilty monk. Now the pleasure 
assumes a still more painful and hideous form. 
The ladies scarcely ion to look up at the 
pede figure moving uneasily on its feet. 

lis eyes are blinded, he advances stooping and 
swerving with the affected timidity of a begin- 
ner, or of aman condemned to some horrible 
and refined torture. It reminds me of that 
dreadful bridge, El Araf, finer than a hair, and 


sharper than a sabre blade, on which the Ma- 
homedans say all true believers are at the last 
day to be passed over from hell to heaven. 
Below, all is fire. The good pass over with 
ease, uttering prayers; tlre bad lose their ba- 
lance, and fall, quick and screaming, into Ge- 
henna. 

I see the lady faces below shudder as the 
daring man slips—now one inquiring foot, now 
another—down the edge of the rope, as if 
blindly feeling for safety. Now, this man with 
the brain of a chamois, lies down on the rope 
and crosses his feet, then rises and passes on 
with a certainty that seems miraculous. 

But the excited people below, want to see 
still more daring feats. They have paid their 
money, and Blondin has not yet been half enough 
near death. He is now to attempt a still more 
dangerous feat, and even this is nothing to what 
he will do if the gentle ladies who scream “at 
the smallest little mouse that runs on floor” 
will only patronise him sufficiently. 

The intervals of suspense are relieved by an 
attendant (wonderfully like a real live footman) 
passing round for inspection the hooded sack 
that Blondin has just worn and thrown down. 
It is perceived “that the sack is really quite 
wet with perspiration,” as an M.P. near me says, 
with an exultation, not unmingled with surprise, 

The band beats out fresh music as the third 

and most horrible of the phases of the “‘ amuse- 
ment” commences, and still the imperturbable 
conductor keeps his black back stolidly turned 
to us and to Biondin. The ladies’ ribbons move 
like wind-tossed flower-beds; for every one ex- 
samy to see something “ delightfully frightful,” 
ess brutal than a prize fight, but, oh far more 
tautalising and dangerous. The ladies who have 
half fainted have now recovered, and are on the 
alert. A few of the younger ladies clench their 
eyebrows with an expression of pain, but they 
all look up ;—for you know that what ten thou- 
sand people come to see, cannot be wrong. 

This time, M. Blondin of the flaxen beard 
and frank brave immovable eyes, is dressed 
as a French cook—white flat cap, white 
apron, white breeches, and white shoes. He 
does not chalk his feet, nor hesitate a moment. 
He quietly straps on his back, a portable stove, 
which, funnel and all, weighs some fifty pounds, 
and from which hang pots, pans, bellows, and 
broom. With this oa he steps boldly on to 
the rope; this time it makes the heart beat 
ten times harder than before, to see the stove 
bob about on his back and all but destroy his 
balance. Now, he is safe half way across the 
rope, and here he has to set down the unwieldy 
stove and begin cooking. With extreme and 
painful care he gets on one knee, and from 
thence across the rope; he then ties his balane- 
ing pole firmly to the rope, slowly lowers the 
stove, now unstrapped, backward to the rope, 
then turns, and, sitting on the pole, addresses 
himself to cook at the toppling stove; which, I 
suppose, he has hooked in some way to the pole. 

The suspense is agonising as he jights the fire. 
The smoke circles out of the funnel, He blows 
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it, and proceeds to crack the é¢ggs for the omelets. 
Everything he has done with, he flings below, so 
that the falling may show the distance, and in- 
crease your sense of the danger he is in. You 
see with horror, the time the white shells take 
to swirl and swirl, till they smash on the planks 
of the long transept below. Now he splashes 
down water, now a pot-lid rings like a bad 
penny on the floor, and rolls to the feet of an 
injured-looking policeman, who looks at Blondin 
as if he were only waiting till he comes down, to 
take him up. 

The black smoke volumes out—I see the fire 
blazing—from time to time, Blondin stands on 
the rope and sways round the frying-pan. His 
manner is the manner of an anxious cook, and 
of nothing else; he is neither alarmed nor bhur- 
ried; but the spectators hold their breath. 

“T tell you what it is, sir,” says the M.P. for 
the Stilton Hundreds to the M.P. for Rottenbo- 
rough, ‘the suspense is sustained too long; the 
horror defeats itself; all but the height has been 
done before—at Vauxhall and other places, in 
my youth; but just look at him now! standing 
on the rope and putting out the omelet; it really 
makes me giddy.” 

Blondin has finished his torturing cooking; 
now he lowers down a tray, on which are a 
well-cooked omelet and some bottles of beer 
or wine. He lowers it with jerks, and the almost 
footman receives it, and hands it down the out- 
side rows of the House of Commons off duty. 
The boys can with difficulty keep their fingers 
off, and the gentlemen and ladies are hardly 
repressed from snatching by the skimming haste 
and superficial celerity of the waiter. 

There is something coming, more trying to 
the nerves than the somersault, the walking in 
the sack, or the lying on the rope and fanning 
himself with one hand. Blondin has to take up 
his pole, turn, and then re-strap and lift up that 
fifty pounds’ weight of lighted stove, with its 
swinging stew-pans, bellows and all. Surely it 
is almost impossible that he can rise and keep 
his balance, with that weight oscillating on his 
back! To think of allthose eyes turned towards 
him now with anxious, yet unpitying stare. 
Such, surely, were the eyes that ringed the 
Colosseum when we early Britons, blue with 
paint, beat out each other’s brains with bronze 
axes to amuse the dandies and wantons of Rome 
—the wicked. 

He staggers! No, he is safe. He has risen 
on one knee, has carefully got astride of the 
rope. He has stooped down and strapped on his 
stove ; he has smiled to his wife in the balcony ; 
he has taken off his hat and bowed, to acknow- 
ledge his thanks for the applause; he has 
slowly risen, with the heavy weight dragging 
him backward, and has risen erect and safe upon 
the rope. Now he passes up the rope, stove 
and all, and bows safely from the little red shelf 
near his dressing-room. 

The band storms out “God save the Queen,” 
the black sea breaks up and pulverises into 
atoms, decantering down the various passages 
leading to the railway station. I hear no ex- 





pressions of pity nor anxiety; but the hon. 
member for Rottenborough says to some other 
M.P., “The suspense was too protracted.— Will 
you be down at the House to-night ?” 

Others are saying that what we have just seen, 
painful as it is, is nothing to what Blondin will 
do. He is going to walk, in the grounds, on a 
rope fifty feet higher, and pass through the 
playing fountains. He will walk the rope on 
stilts, with his feet in baskets; he will carry a 
man over on his back; some one says he will 
actually wheel his wife over in a scarlet and gold 
wheelbarrow. 

“Of course he’ll break his neck one of these 
days.—My dear, have you got the opera-glass ?” 
says Lady Fantwiddle, as she passes to her car- 
riage, 

I leave the Palace, fully persuaded of one thing, 
and that is, that if M. Blondin wants to make a 
very great success indeed, he should carry over 
a baby on his back. That would be an ad- 
mirable excitement, and would bring all the 
fashionable mothers in London to see him. 
We have all enjoyed the Chinese juggler, who 
let a friend fling knives at his face; we have all 
rejoiced to see the Alhambra champion break his 
back, and Leotard fly through the air. But 
Blondin rope-dancing with a baby in his arms 
would be, “ Let me assure you, my dear Lady 
Fantwiddle, perfectly irresistible.” 


THE LAST LEWISES. 
THE HEADLESS. 

In the gaudy relic-room of the Louvre, near 
the window, is a white round table, engraved 
all over curiously with a sort of map or projec- 
tion. Not far off is exposed a little satin slipper 
creased, soiled, and very tiny. Holiday folk 
do not much regard these curiosities, being 
wholly engrossed with the fineries and the table 
services, the body linen, and, most precious of 
all, that poor battered St. Helena hat. But the 
geographical table was engraved by the fingers 
of Louis Capet, sometime King of France, and 
the tiny slipper belonged to that ill-fated Widow 
Capet, Marie Antoinette. When did she wear 
that soiled slipper last? At the Versailles 
dance? At the palace window when she faced 
the mob howling below? 

Upon a worn sou-piece of the period, is about 
the or likeness of Lewis the Desired. From 
that coin looks out upon us, the round bulb- 
shaped face, sloped away to where it sprouts in 
the tie-wig, the large nose, the fat hanging 
double chin, the aimable fatuity, the zentle 
inanity. We can read his whole life and all its 
sorrowful adventures on the one-sou piece—his 
delights, his lockmaking, his joys and trials, and 
his weaknesses. lack! as we put it by in 
the drawer, we see that such a face was not the 
face for the crisis. Perhaps another with sterner 
lines and less florid cheeks would have fared no 
better. The family estates had come down to 
him, ruinously mortgaged, rack-rented, harried, 
wasted, burnt up, and here at last were the 
tenants at bay, and proceedings in court, and a 
bloody foreclosure. 
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How well we know him! With whose sorrows 
are we so familiar? Whether in that pathetic 
story-book shape over which our child’s eyes 
have filled and glistened, the legend of The 
Peasant and the Prince, as told by the Lady of 
Ambleside; or in that fierce scorching hand- 
writing on the wall, of Mr. Carlyle’s; it has 
all the same touching power. O for that ter- 
rible night of Varennes, feverish, protracted, 
never ending! How long did we wait beside the 
hackney-coach, panting, fluttering, for the two 
dark figures who had stolen by a back door 
from the Tuileries, and, floundering through the 
narrow streets, made us lose two precious hours! 
How we rejoiced as we got them clear of the 
city, when the huge mountain of a berline was 
ready waiting, and saw that great lumbering 
thing roll away! How we chafed and fumed 
over its crawling progress, and the delays and 
mistakes about the post-horses, and how we 
lost our temper with that stupid round-faced 
king, who would keep putting his head out of the 
window and undoing all! How we panted 
and trembled as the long day drew on, for that 
poor crowded party packed closely inside, as 
the sultry sun began to sink, and we began 
to think that after all they might get clear, 
O the miserable bungle about the dragoons! 
Then the stupid mistake about the post- 
house, when every second was precious. No 
matter, put the horses to any way! Forward! 
Quick ! Use whip and spur for Heaven’s sake! 
But that weutdiedie suspicious postmaster, 
whom we should have ridden down, or brained, 
or felled to the earth, has sent for the bank- 
note with the kings picture, and here is the 
archway where is the barricade, and here armed 
men. Allis over! King Lewis does not fight 
for it, nor cut a passage through. But the heavy 
old gentleman in the corner, making believe 
to be an honest citizen in a dark wig, going on his 
travels, says he supposes they had best go 
back. Go back! We give him up from that 
hour. With shame and burning cheeks, we turn 
to the brave ladies. As to him, we never recover 
the shock ; through all those indignities of the 
Temple, the insults, that bearding of him as 
Louis Capet, and even that cruel last ending of 
all, we never guife get over the long Varennes 
night. If any reader is unacquainted with that 
night, happy is such reader to have yet in re- 
serve Mr. Carlyle’s wonderful picture of it. 
There is no more masterly and comprehensive 
piece of description in all history or fiction. 

He was good, honest, kindly, and well mean- 
ing, this penultimate of reigning Lewises. There 
are a hundred little stories of his tenderness, of 
his pastoral charities, of his lifting the latch of 
the peasant’s cottage in the disguise of a simple 
squire, and of his climbing that Alp of six and 
seven stories, a house in a squalid Parisian 
street, up to the kennel in the roof, where the 
sick workman lay. No wonder Apostle Paine 
said of him that if he had been only born a 
simple agriculturist, he would have been the 
most honest man in his canton. Apostle Paine 
only did him justice in his rough way. Poor King! 





He thought to stop an express engine by standing 
in the roadway and waving his arms. It ran 
over him. It destroyed him. He turned a whole 
menagerie loose, and then wished to whistle and 
wheedle the creatures into their cages again. 
They devoured him. The great Lewis saw the 
old palace crumbling over his head, and break- 
ing into alarming fissures; but he merely got 
his architects to shore it up. Then he said, 
“Tt will last my time—after me, the deluge.” 
This foolish Lewis would have a thorough repair 
and restoration, and the whole thing fell in 
and crushed him. That long night in the 
heavy berline was a compressed copy of his 
life. There were other critical seasons besides 
that one, when he would put his head out of the 
window, when he must get down and walk u 

the hill, and when he would inappropriately call 
for meat and drink. Even when the tiger had got 
him down and was standing over him with hot 
reeking jaws, he must childishly play tricks with 
the furious beast; and, agg to be very 
good in future, and to be a liberal constitu- 
tional master, is detected writing to foreign 
armies, hurrying them on to come quick and cut 
the tiger’s throat. Is it wonderful that the 
tiger snapped his head off ? 

Looking back to Paris society of that day, is 
like looking down from the boxes at the flashes 
and humours of a masked ball. Every human 
being is theatrical, is painted, and has a party- 
coloured domino on. It is a Babel, or Babylon, 
of tumbling men and women: a jumble of phi- 
losophers, mountebanks, harlequins, ‘courtiers, 
valets, queans, and felons. Never was there 
such a fusion of ranks. There is a pure dead 
level as to character, no one having too much 
to spare; for the corpulent bonhomme, the ru- 
bicund bourgeois citizen with the double chin 
will have decency and correct manners (under a 
domino at least), and has hunted the painted 
ladies from court. There is a wild book, in 
eight volumes, still to be found on book-stalls, 
called A Picture of Paris, which is a perfect 
looking-glass for those times. It reads like a 
nightmare, and brings up the crowded streets, 
and the operas, and the churches, and the 
dinner parties of Pandemonium Paris, with a 
startling vividness. 

Genteel infidelity had spread universally, 
and was more fashionable than the new head- 
dress or the jewelled canes. Gentlemen of nice 
susceptibility were wounded by being taken for 
deists instead of atheists. In the wake of 
this unholy war, a huge sewer burst and 
flooded the country with its unclean waters. 
The landmarks of decent literature were carried 
away, and Paris became one huge and frightful 
Holywell-street. It makes our blood curdle to 
read the frightful uses to which the innocent 
type and papers were degraded. Not long since, 
the writer of these notes purchased, at a book 
sale, a little regiment of some forty French 
pocket romances, neatly printed, and in a uni- 
form of gilt edges and mottled calf coats. 
They were tempting; but the lying imprint 
“London” — where they were never printed 
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—should have excited suspicion. The dainty 
volumes taken home proved to be a company 
of little lepers, fashionably dressed, and des- 
tined for “the ladies’ boudoir.” As I look 
at their gilding and their pretty “ getting 
up,” and feel the scent of those boudoirs stil 
eles to them, I think they must be very like 
the masked heroes of the court, the human 
lepers who went about in the bag-wigs and sky- 
blue silken coats. 

As this miasma lifts itself slowly and opens 
partially, we, who are looking back, see the 
strangest spectral figures and ghostly lights 
flitting to and fro, like exhalations over a 
marsh. It seems like the last grand round 
of the masked ball, when the Pierrots and 
Débardeurs are fetching up their wildest antics ; 
and we take a sort of morbid interest in this 
unholy rout, from knowing that this and that 
poor wretched reveller will be by-and-by dragged 
out into the cold glare of daylight, and sacri- 
ficed bloodily, with all the paint and gauds 
on. Poor unconscious mummers! They show 
us glimpses of their fairy land. We cross 


| over from Dover, and find at Dessein’s, getting 


ready to post it up to Paris, the Prince of 
Gossip, the most delightful of scandal-mongers 


| —most welcome of cronies —diverting Sir 


Nathaniel Wraxall. He has the choicest bits 
in his wallet. He has been round all the courts 


| in his light carriage, scandal-hunting. But there 


is scandal and scandal as there is fagot and 
fagot; and the babbling baronet only relished 
such as dealt with courtly matter: as those 
dark whispers concerning Caroline Matilda, the 
indiscretion of the illustrious Empress Cathe- 
rine, the fatal escapade of the Count Keenigs- 
marck, and other little adventures. If he 
should but offer us a seat in his chaise, what 
a feast of tattle we shall have, as we rattle 
through Montreuil and Abbeville, and those 


| other posting towns, by which the Reverend 


Mr. Sterne had already travelled—sentiment- 
ally! We rattle into Paris at nightfall, under 
the lanterns hung from lines across the streets, 
and plunge into the revel with the rest. We 


| go out to Versailles upon a gala day, see 


the great waters spouting, and then look on 
from reserved places as their gracious ma- 
jesties dine before the world. Such magni- 
ficence, such fine clothes, such a happy people ! 
Then, their majesties rise and walk among 
their faithful paliedte. A heavy bulky figure, 
with the onion-shaped head of the sou-piece, 
shambling from leg to leg, as though one 
limb were shorter than the other; a good- 
natured fatuous face, suffering much from the 
heat—this was his majesty, the eldest son of 
the Church. But on his arm—the fat arm of 
this shambling Lewis—leans that famous lady, 


| the hapless queen, for whom, alas, Mr. Burke’s 


ten thousand swords should have made that 
famous leap from their scabbards. As she moved 
among those Versailles bosquets, and trimmed 
hedges, and spouting mermen and other con- 
ceits, there was in her walk and carriage some- 


| thing that verged upon the goddess. Sober 





Englishmen, posting it round the world upon 


the grand tour, presented by his Grace of || 


Dorset our ambassador, became infatuated, 
and linger on for months. ‘The cold classical 
mind of Mr. Burke was clearly unsettled by 
this vision; and later on in Parliament, as in 
other places, he was accustomed to rave of this 
enchantress. One special declamatory raving is 
often spouted on a school-room platform, and 
Master Pickle hymns it with appropriate sing- 
song, how it was now sixteen years since he saw 
the Queen of France, and that surely mortal eye 
had never rested on anything so lovely. It is 
to be feared she took too much delight in that 
turning of heads: conquests to which contri- 
buted mainly that light forward manner of hers 
and that superb hair with which she used to 
play fantastic tricks. 

She flits past—in the tricky light of the me- 
moirs of her time—with a new head-dress for 
every day, each a prodigy of inventive talent. 
She set the fashion of that coiffure a la hedge- 
hog, which suggested the outline of quills of 
that animal, and, with a gay capriciousness, 
made all her ladies carry gardens, forests, moun- 
tains, parterres, and other curious devices, upon 
their heads. A naval captain raised the public 
to enthusiasm by acquitting himself with re- 
spectability in action, and presently fashionable 
tresses were seen to be trained into a faint like- 
ness of a frigate of war, which ingenious style 
was christened & la Belle Poule, the name of 
the vessel. Some forty years back there was 
pointed out to Dumas the Elder, a man who had 
often constructed these frigates, parks, and 
cabriolets (for mimetic vehicles of this nature 
were also borne upon the head) for the queen, 
and had manipulated professionally those long 
soft tresses with comb and irons and lubricants, 

We see her—still in the Will-o’-the-wisp light 
of the memoirs—walking in the gardens, play- 
ing games with a herd of doubtful gallants, a sort 
of hoyden queen and royal Glorvina. She was 
about as indiscreet as that full-blown lady who 
was imported for a noble George of our own. 
She fretted, like the full-blown lady, against the 
nets and strings of etiquette with which she 
was hampered. A sort of reigning school-girl, 
she ran races on donkeys, was thrown from her 
donkey a little awkwardly, and was picked up 
with a very curious speech. She showered 
nicknames plentifully, laughed loudly, said what 
first came into her head, and (we are afraid) was 
a little too fond of admiring any handsome 
gallant she saw. The babbling baronet—very 
clubbable he must have been—who was at my 
lord duke’s, the ambassadors’, and the court 
and nobilities, and knew the old marshals and 
the whole squadron of demireps—tells some 
odd stories. He describes the Descampativos, 
or Games of Romps, to which the royal lady 
was passionately addicted, but in which he 
says there may have been no harm. The 
Romps were conducted on these principles: 
the scene was usually the greensward of the 
palace gardens, St. Cloud or Versailles; the 
trees were hung with lamps, and the public 
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jealously warned away. The fine ladies and 
gentlemen, with the king and queen, collected 
round Vaudreuil, whom they appointed high 
riest of the party, and who was said to fulfil 
fis functions with much humour and spirit. 
There was a kind of mimic altar, dressed, and a 
sort of mock solemnity maintained. The essen- 
tial part of the rite lay in pairing off the ladies 
and gentlemen; a duty which the high priest 
was held to perform with exquisite tact and 
knowledge of the court atmosphere ; but it was 
remarked that he usually allotted her majesty to 
himself. Suddenly the mystic word is pro- 
nounced, “ Descampativos !” Clap hands! and 
hi presto! the noble company have fled, are 
utterly invisible, swallowed up in those intricate 
walks and bosquets, bound under heaviest ful- 
minations not to reappear for some hours. This 
questionable diversion scandalised that easily 
scandalised people, the people of Paris. True, 
his majesty was there by way of conjugal cha- 
peron, shambling with his ungainly limbs away 
down the walks with an allotted partner, but 
it is to be feared that this show of decency 
did not satisfy those who looked on from afar off, 
and to whose ears whispers of the gambols 


were borne upon the gale. We, who look baek- 


ward, can have no reasonabledoubt but that these 


were most indiscreet games. The queen had all 


the foolhardiness of virtue, and, it must be con- 


ceded, all the coarseness which the rubbing of 
skirts with the Dubarrys and those of her 
cloth in a daily familiarity, would induce. That 


living in an atmosphere of unwholesome allu- 


have been got to keep his mouth shut ; and the 
brave Fersen. Our own countryman, Lord Whit- 
worth—for whose hand three noble ladies of the 
highest rank did bid thereafter in money and 
jewels—was greatly favoured on account of his 
fine person and stately presence. Our ambassa- 
dor, le Due de Dorset, was noticed prodigiously; 
and years after, when the “ descampativos ” had 
found a bloody atonement, used to take out, with 
a regretful fondness, an old letter-case full of 
little notes and hasty billets, from which the 
scent had not yet passed away, and would read 
them over with our baronet. They were harmless 
little despatches—mainly commissions for Eng- 
lish purchases, needles and the like—sent the 
night before he would be setting out. The 
Honourable Hugh Conway, a very person- 
able man, and one of six gigantic brethren, 
was similarly distinguished. But, says this 
incorrigible old scandal chiffonnier, “ Lr ever 
there was one—mark, I say 1r—and do not for 
a moment misunderstand me—but still, on the 
remote hypothesis that there was what we may 
pleasantly—ha, ha!—eall a slight discoloration 
in the peach, why I should say—stoop down— 
Vaudreuil was the man!” 

All this while it was literally raining, hailing 
pamphlets. They came down in a pitiless pes- 
tilent storm, and choked the streets. There 
was a craze—a frantic mania for this shape of 
writing: and these vile broadsheets, each running 
over with horrid songs and terrible lampoons, 
had but one aim—the luckless Marie Antoinette. 
They were printed on the coarsest paper, and 
were sold for a few sous in the open streets. So 


ies 


sion, and of jest and earnest all based on that 
one gross basis, as a thing to be accepted and 
perfectly understood, must have brushed away 
the fine delicate bloom lying on the surface. 
Here seems to be the true key to her cha- 
racter. 

Gossip Wraxall has us again by the button- 
hole, in a corner at one of these brilliant assem- 
blies. 

“ See that plain, faded, worn-out youth, but 
with a fine figure? That is Dillon le Beau. 
Whisper——” 

Listeners’ cheeks shrink inwards with an in- 
haling motion almost like a whistles 

“Hush, my dear sir! Only the other night, 
at a ball, her majesty became faint and tired. 
‘Only feel how my heart palpitates,’ she re- 
marked to his gracious majesty; who did feel. 
‘Does it not, count ?’ she said to Beau Dillon, 
also standing by, and actually, my dear sir— 
stoop down—put that spark’s hand on her 
side.” 

How exactly that story of the baronet sup- 

orts that view of the very effrontery of virtue. 
This dear and unrivalled baronet—who was, 
later in life, cruelly fined and imprisoned in 
the Queen’s Bench for a naughty little story 
& propos of her Majesty of all the Russias—can 
point us out other noble figures whose beaux 
yeux the queen delights to honour. ‘There is 

Je Coigny, tall, graceful, insinuating ; De Vau- 
dreuil, the high priest ; the Count @’Artois, who 
would have been good-looking if he could only 











came forth the Historical Essays on the Life of 
Marie Antoinette of Austria! Followed by The 
She-Iscariot of France, printed at Versailles, 
Hétel des Couxtisanes! The Life of Louis 
XVI.: London, at the printing-press of Saint 
James! Lives of Orleans—of Everybody. In 


adventures, and the she-Iscariot relates her fail- 
ings with a startling candour. 

“Meanwhile the old heavy berline of the mon- 
archy rambles on nearer and nearer to the edge. 
The causes of the final toppling over, furnish a 
trite theme to every schoolboy and mutual im- 
provement class. All through these premonitory 
growlings of the populace, the same fat un- 
wieldy figure, the good-hearted round-cheeked 
onion-lieaded and generally inefficient ‘“ country- 
man king” is conspicuous shambling on from 
one limb to the other. Angry parliaments come 
to wait on him, and he is fetched out from his 
forge and his files and his locks and his keys, 
reputed to be the worst in Paris, and con- 
fronts them all, grimed and heated, a royal 
smith. He made a progress down to Cherbourg 
to see the works, and was delighted with his ex- 
pedition. Long afterwards, his parrot question 
was said to be “Ever been at Cherbourg?” a 
negative answer being received with such dis- 
favour, that adroit courtiers soon found out they 
must actually make the journey. If he fancied 
a dish specially at dinner, the bonhomme would | 
give orders that what was left should be kept 


| 
. « | 
the first, the queen is made to unfold her own | 
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Sor supper. It was ingeniously circulated that 
the heat of the forge must naturally induce 
thirst, and that he thus became immoderately 
addicted to what was called “Tockai”’ and 
Champagne: a taste which was, of course, en- 
couraged for their own ends by the frightful 
“gang” of Guiennes, Polignacs, and other con- 
spirators who surrounded him. The she-Iscariot 
used to make him drunk, for purposes of her 
own. Still, through all these legends runs a 
tone of indulgence for the full-faced fatuous 
bonhomme. LKven the discontented see him as 
we now see him, well-meaning and good na- 
tured. 

Which of us, child or man, does not know by 
heart the whole scenery, incidents, and decora- 
tions of that five-act tragedy, the Revolution ? 
The fighting in the streets, the Bastille, the Swiss 
in the Tuileries, the fishwomen, Tennis-court, 
flight to Varennes, and what not? Through it 
all, we see the heavy figure, stolid, impassive, 
weak and well-meaning, to the last. We peep in 
at that frightful scene, the little room in the 
village, where the berline party, captured and 
discomfited, are huddled together; and where a 
gloomy despair and gaunt spectres of all the suc- 
ceeding horrors might well havecowed the bravest 
heart; and we hear him praising the best Burgundy 
he ever tasted. In the last act, the night be- 


fore the curtain fell, in that taking his son upon 
his knee, and in that final coming down of the 
curtain, he did indeed rise above his nature, 


and play his part grandly ; yet something will 
whisper that it is not so hard for these more 
insensible natures so to play their parts. In 
that awful scene, so pathetically described by 
his heroic confessor, where there is a grandeur 
and dignity of soul which could not have been 
_—— from his previous character, there 
reak out little turns and caprices which jar 
upon the general effect, and point back again to 
the older weaknesses. Alas! that the famous 
“Son of Saint Louis, ascend to Heaven!” 
should rest upon a foundation of clouds! The 
faithful confessor is very doubtful over it; so it 
must recede into that questionable limbo where 
repose “The guard dies, but surrenders never !” 
of Cambronne ; the shrieks of “ Vive la Répu- 
blique !” from the sinking Vengeur; the Waterloo 
Duke’s order to his Guards; and their melo- 
dramatic but repudiated “ Tags.” 

In our time there is no need for appre- 
hension of indecorous irregularity like this 
of the old French Court. Our gentle youths, 
whose peculiar province it is to carry on 
the business of loving, go to their work in a 
careless and phlegmatic fashion that raises our 
indignation. The young generous blood—warm 

urning current that carried forward your old- 
fashioned spirited lover—has drained away into 
something poor, thin, colourless. He is utterly 
unimpassioned. Enthusiasm is sadly plebeian. 
A relish of the ludicrous reaching beyond the 
proportions of the dawn of a simper, becomes 
indecent mirth. Any derangement in the direc- 
tion of those gentler moods—pity, charity, 
sympathy—trench perilously on vulgarity. A 








stateof eternal quietude is most becoming. Verbal 
superfluity has been already pruned down to the 
extremest verge, consistent with intelligibility. 
It has come to be a vast Slough of Despond, a 
barren dead level of inexpression. There reigns 
a conventional monotony, a waste of sameness ; 
and Mr. Carlyle’s strange expression, “a deep 
no-meaning,” finds at last a happy and compre- 
hensible embodiment. 





CHEATING AT CARDS. 


Our readers are already acquainted with 
the Confidences of a Prestidigitateur,* which 
chronicle the acquirement and the application of 
sleight-of-hand to purposes of pure diversion. 
Their author, Monsieur Robert-Houdin, has 
lately published a more serious work—Les 
Tricheries des Grecs Dévoilées; The Cheating 
Tricks of the Greeks Unveiled; the Art of 
Winning at all Games of Cards, with the motto 
from Montesquieu, “ Enlighten the dupes, and 
there will be no more swindlers.” The famous 
conjuror is so authoritative on these subjects, 
that he has been frequently consulted by magis- 
trates to give his opinion whether suspicious 
winnings were the result of honest or dishonest 
proceedings. 

When cards are chequered with a pattern on 
the back, the addition of an almost invisible dot, 
no bigger than a pin’s point, can, by an ingenious 
plan, which rivals the most refined abbreviations 
of shorthand-writing, be made to indicate any 
one of the thirty-two cards of a piquet pack. 

“Very well,” says the sanguine reader. “We 
will make a rule never to play with cards that 
are not perfectly plain and white at the back.” 
Unfortunately, white cards also become traitors 
in the hands of a clever swindler. 

In 1849, Robert-Houdin was requested by 
the Juge d’Instruction of the Tribunal of the 
Seine to examine and verify the genuineness of 
a hundred and fifty packs of cards that were 
seized in the possession of a man whose an- 
tecedents were far from being as spotless as 
the wares so harshly taken from him. The 
cards were perfectly white, and this peculiarity 
had hitherto baffled the most minute examina- 
tion. It was impossible for the keenest eye to 
detect the least proof of their having been 
tampered with, or to discover the slightest 
mark. 

A fortnight was spent in inspecting, both 
with the unaided eye and with an excellent lens, 
the material, the form, and the imperceptible 
shades of hue of every card in the hundred and 
fifty packs. Nothing could be seen. Wearied 
with the task, our author exclaimed, “ Decidedly, 
there is nothing wrong here!” ill-humouredly 
tossing the cards upon the table. 

Suddenly, on the shining back of one of them, 
and close to one of the corners, he perceived a 
dull spot. On a closer inspection, the spot dis- 
appeared ; but, which was strange, it’ became 
visible again on retiring to a distance. 





* See Household Words, vol. xix. p, 433. 
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Following a certain method employed in 
Greekdom, he ascertained that on every card 
there existed a spot which, according to its place 
on the card, indicated the suit and the value of 
that card. 

Suppose the back of each card to be traversed 
vertically by eight imaginary parallel lines, and 
by four horizontal ones, as is shown below : 
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The first set denote the value of the card; the 
second set the suit. The mark is placed at the 
point of intersection of these imaginary divisions. 
That is the whole of the scheme. Practice does 
the rest. As to the method of printing the 
mysterious spot, the author declines to indicate 
it, his object being to signalise and not to teach 
that mode of cheating. It suffices that, when 
looked at closely, the spot is confounded with 
the white surface of the card, but that, at a dis- 
tance, the reflexion of the light renders the card 
brilliant while the spot remains dull. 

At first sight, it will appear very difficult to 
ascertain to which division an isolated spot on 
the back of a card belongs. Nevertheless, a 
little attention will prove that the * on the card 
above, can neither belong to the second nor to 
the fourth vertical division ; and, in like manner, 
that it is on the line of the second horizontal 
division. ‘The card, therefore, is the queen of 
diamonds. 

This successful investigation induced him to 
pursue the subject further, and to ascertain 
whether a person who plays for amusement only, 
has the slightest chance of winning with a per- 
son who plays only to live. As the conclusion 
arrived at, was, that such supposed favourable 
chance is nil; that the amount of the amateur’s 
losses is limited only by the magnanimity, the 
forbearance, or the cunning caution, of the pro- 
fessed gambler ; that, in cases of swindling and 
cheating at cards, the magistrate may be led 
astray even by his own innocence and his 





honest conscience; the “expert” determined || 


to give the public at large, a proof of his grati- 
tude for the favours and the fortune received 
from them. 

In the execution of such a task prudence was 
necessary. He had no intention of tempting 
the needy, or of putting a dangerous weapon 
into the hands of unscrupulous or perverted in- 
dividuals. Therefore, in his aaleaations of 
sharpers’ tricks, if he tells enough to enable you 
to understand them, he does not tell you quite 
enough to enable you to execute them; and he 
has so good an opinion of honest people, that 
he believes the perusal of his book will inspire 
them with no oth 
roguish manceuvres. Nevertheless, he is haunted 
by one apprehension : 

You may have seen a couple of men, who 
have been fighting in the street, suddenly be- 
come reconciled, and then turn their united 
strength against the busybody who separated 
them. The author may, perhaps, incur a 
similar fate; he may be regarded both by the 
beater and the beaten, by the trickster and the 
dupe, as a common enemy. Inveterate players 
may be dissatisfied at having to renounce 
play, for fear of being cheated ; Greeks will 


certainly bear a grudge against the man who | 


has taken such pains to tear off their mask. 


Robert-Houdin was obliged to relinquish per- | 


sonal research into this branch of learning, be- 
cause it led him into bodily peril: he engaged a 
sort of agent, or commercial traveller, in the 
Greekery line. A young man, who was intro- 
duced to him, and whose life, “ although tole- 
rably respectable,” was spent in taverns and 


gambling-houses—plain English would style this | 


respectable young man “a spy”—undertook to 


supply information. Every time that he bagged | 
and brought in a novel dodge, the master paid | 
It was a curious monomania, | 


him liberally. 


| 


er thought than to beware of | 


certainly ; but the book was the object, and re- jj 


mains the result. 


The modern Greeks derive their title from a | 


certain chevalier, a Greek by birth, named 
Apoulos, who, towards the close of Louis the 


Fourteenth’s reign, was admitted to court. He | 


soon realised such considerable profits at play, 


that he raised suspicions as to the nature of his | 


good luck. In spite of his marvellous expert- 


ness, the chevalier was caught in the fact of | 
cheating, and sent to the galleys for twenty | 


ears. ‘Ihe adventure made a great noise; and 


enceforward the name of Apoulos, or simply of | 
Greek, was given to every individual who | 


attempted to correct the caprice of fortune. || 


Since then, the Greeks have multiplied and 


thriven ; they have calculated with the patience | 


of mathematicians, and invented and imagined 
with the genius of poets. 
pharaon, lansquenet, and quadrille, down to the 
present time, they have made a pack of cards 
fulfil the office of the philosopher’s stone. 
Although roulette has been banished from 


France, the Greeks have never ceased to reside | 
in the land. Where are they to be found? || 


Their numerous dupes know only too well. 











From the days of | 
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They have learnt to their cost that these in- 
satiable birds of prey are invariably met with 
wherever money is lying on a card-table. And 
how are they to be recognised? There, lies 
the difficulty; for these heroes of the criminal 
courts are more adroit than ever. Taken col- 
lectively, the Greeks do not offer any type to 
seize; it is far from easy to sketch their phy- 
siognomy, so numerous and varied is the species. 

The Greek of high life is without contradic- 
tion the sharpest, the most adroit, and the ablest 
member of his intelligent family; he is a master 
of arts in the science of making dupes. This 
Greek, in general, moves in the best society ; 
his dress and manners are unexceptional. If he 
do not shine in conversation, it is because, in 
the first place, he desires to eclipse nobody; 
secondly, because he reserves his talents for the 
execution of his own little plans. He makes 


| light of accomplishments, despising them rather 
| than not; on the other hand, he sets a high 


value on qualities serviceable in his profession. 
For instance, whether it be a gift of nature or 
the result of study, he possesses to a high 
degree that delicate and ready perception, that 
exquisite tact, and above all, that marvellous 
power of appreciation, which is mentioned in 
the ‘ Confidences.” 

All Greeks take advantage of the slightest 
difference that cards present, to render fortune 
favourable. It would hardly seem credible that 
a new pack, just taken out of its envelope, 
should be in a condition to assist a practised 
hand in distinguishing the court cards from the 
low ones; but the feat is especially possible 
with a pack that hagbeen kept in a place which 
is not perfectly dry. ‘The Greek, as he is deal- 
ing the cards, presses the pack firmly with his 
left thumb, as if for the purpose of detaching 
the upper cards, and causing them to slide to- 
wards his right hand. Under these circum 
stances, the low cards slip forward more readily 
than the court-cards. 

The reason is this: to give a lustre to the co- 
louring of the cards, gum is employed. Now, that 
substance, being very hygrometic, easily attracts 
moisture and becomes slightly adhesive. In the 
present case, the court-cards having a larger co- 
loured surface than the low cards, offer a greater 
amount of resistance. This trick is particularly 
employed by the Greeks of high life, who exe- 
cute it with an incredible delicacy of touch, 
which they maintain by wearing gloves at all 
times when not engaged in play. Some even 
rub the tips of their fingers with pumice-stone, 
or dip them in certain acids, which gives to the 
epidermis an extreme sensibility. Greeks of an 
inferior grade make use of packs prepared, so as 
to render these effects more sensible. They rub 
the court-cards with a very thin layer of soap, 
while the low cards are dusted with very finely- 
powdered rosin. 

When the Greek of good society is engaged 
with his victims, although he may seem to keep 
his eyes fixed on his own proper cards, he may 
be caught directing stolen glances about, to take 
note of what is passing around him. From the im- 





pression produced when the hands are taken up, 
and by the manner of sorting them, he is quite 
competent to divine the quality of the cards of 
each of his adversaries. As a physiognomist, he 
would completely throw into the background 
the ablest disciple of Lavater. In his presence, 
it is of no use to wrap yourself up in a cold in- 
difference; from the slightest motion of the 
fibres of your face, from the most imperceptible 
contraction of your features, he discovers the 
secret impressions of your mind. These deli- 
cate appreciations, so useful for his own per- 
fidious manceuvres, are of equal service in ascer- 
taining the degree of confidence which he him- 
self inspires. 

The Greek of high life plays all games with 
the same perfection. The theories and proba- 
bilities of games of chance, so ably described 
by Van Tenac, are for him only elementary 
principles, which he handles with rare intelli- 
gence. To these eminent intellectual qualities, 
he adds a profound knowledge of the most re- 
fined legerdemain ; he has no superior in execut- 
ing the sharper’s three mainmasterstrokes—/aire 
filer la carte, sauter la coupe, enlever or poser des 
portées. These important principles of swindling 
are elevated by his skill, to the dignity of the 
marvellous. Gifted with a keen eyesight, after 
the cards have passed in review before him 
several times, he is able to recognise not a few 
of them. One will be the least in the world 
darker in hue; another will have, on such or 
such a part, a spot or stain, some slight im- 
perfection which cannot be avoided by the most 
careful manufacture, and which no one else 
would think of noticing. In default of such 
marks, the Greek, conscious of his tactic powers, 
will render cards recognisable by a slight notch 
on the edge made with his nail, or impressed 
with the inner portion of a finger-ring, skilfully 
contrived for the purpose. ‘These cards once 
known, he can either keep them himself or give 
them to his adversaries, as best suits his in- 
terest. 

During the summer, the Corinthian Greek 
leaves town to drink the waters. He has no 
objection to the celebrated and brilliant oasis 
which figures on the map as Baden-Baden. 
There, thanks to the combined wealth and blind- 
ness of his adversaries, he pockets sufficient 
gains to lead the ostentatious life of a nabob. 
The majority of these tip-top sharpers come to 
a wretched end; a few retire into private 
life, and drag on an existence of remorse and 
fear, which M. Ancelot has so well described in 
his novel Une Fortune Mystérieuse. 

A couple of these gentry, Andréas, a middle- 
aged man, of great ability and experience, and 
Raymond, a showy young man, otherwise known 
as the Marquis, had invaded Boulogne-Sur-Mer, 
and made it the scene of their manceuvres. The 
company there, was rich and gay; the harvest 
abundant. At the same time their margin was 
considerably reduced by the share allotted to 
one Achille Chauvignac, a local swindler, who 
played the part of jackal and decov-duck. They 
determined, therefore, to leave him to get on 
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alone, and limit the partnership to their own 
two selves. 

A short parenthesis of explanation may be 
here permitted. The reader, when he con- 
stantly hears these enormous profits spoken 
of, will be apt to conclude that the majority of 
Greeks become millionnaires, and some fine 
day transform themselves into great capitalists 
or large landed proprietors. In spite of their 
numerous and heavy gains, this class of repro- 
bates never make a fortune. We might even 
assert that, out of a hundred Greeks, ninety- 
nine, plus one, die in poverty. The explanation 
is not difficult; the ranks of modern Greekdom 
are, without exception, recruited by individuals 
who have been brought to ruin by wastefulness 
and debauchery. Now,nothing is less likely to re- 
form a man and bring him back to an orderly and 
economical life, than the practice of Greekery. 
Every Greek is dissipated, prodigal, and osten- 
tatious, according to his means. These gentle- 
men, instead of proportioning their expenditure 
to their receipts, discount the future, and live at a 
rate which it is impossible to maintain. They 
keep their horses, and other things besides, and 
make use of everything they keep, as a means of 
display. The Greek also, though it will scarcely 
be bellowed, spends money in play. This wretched 
man, who is almost always used-up in respect to 
the enjoyments of material comfort, still must 
have ce gambling emotions, and that real 
gambling. He then takes to roulette or to 
trente et quarante. In these games, the punters 
being passive instruments, the Greek meets 
with a court of justice. Fortune, whom he 
* corrects” elsewhere, here avenges herself by 
resuming her supremacy. She punishes him by 
taking severe reprisals. 

On leaving Boulogne, the Arcades ambo, or 
blackguards both, meant to betake themselves 
to the south of France ; they were diverted from 
that purpose by an affair which Chauvignae pro- 
posed to them, and which consisted in relieving 
a doctor of Saint-Omer, who was an inveterate 
gamester, of a few thousand-franc notes. Chau- 
vignac was to give every necessary information, 
and exacted no more than a third of the profits 
for having pointed out the game. Only, as he 
was the doctor’s intimate friend, it was stipu- 
lated that he should not appear in the business. 

The industrious Greeks soon made their ap- 

earance at the Hétel d’Angleterre, one of the 

est inns. Andréas gave himself out as a rich 
Parisian capitalist, who, charmed by the beauty 
of the neighbourhood and the simplicity of its 
manners, desired to become the purchaser of a 
property. He was accompanied by a friend 
who was competent to give him judicious advice. 
They took several excursions, they made in- 
quiries; but of all the estates they visited, none 
was on a sufficiently grand scale to suit the me- 
tropolitan purchaser. Tired of making fruitless 
researches, the millionnaire announced that he 
was about to return to the capital, when he 
suddenly fell ill. At his request, the best doctor 
in the town, Chauvignae’s friend, the gamester 


disciple of Esculapius (and also of Mercury) 
made careful inquiries as to the causes of his 
new client’s malady and the nature of his suf- 
ferings. 

* Alas, monsieur!” replied Andréas, in a dole. 
ful voice, “I cannot tell what brought on the 
indisposition which now confines me to my bed; 
all I know is, that I have a horrible headache, 
I am greatly afraid that the symptoms announce 
the return of a brain fever which has already 
attacked me more than once.” 

“ Make yourself easy,” the doctor answered. 
“ We will try and avert the evil by a copious 
blood-letting.” 

“ Do what you please,” said the hardened 
swindler. “I place myself entirelyin your hands,” 
Andréas submitted to the prescribed bleeding, 
after which he declared that he felt a little 
better. 

“ T will come and see you to-morrow,” said 
the doctor, as he took leave of the pretended 
sick man, 

“No, no; you must come again in the course 
of the day, for I feel that I stand in need of 
constant attention.” 

The doctor promised, and did return a few 
hours afterwards. On feeling the pulse, he 
found it still so firm and high, that he recom- 
mended fasting and absolute repose. As soon 
as the doctor’s back was turned, Andréas un- 
fastened a ligature which he had tied round his 
arm to modify the pulsation of the vein, and 
enjoyed a hearty meal. Several days passed in 
this way, during which Raymond never left his 
friend’s bedside. He behaved with the devotion 
of a Sister of Charity. Under such serious cir- 
cumstances, it was deemed expedient to send 
for two members of the family, who were for- 
mally introduced to the doctor. 

These two gentlemen, who passed for the 
patient’s nephews, were no other than hack 
swindlers, Parisian confederates who undertook 
any stray job at the rate of ten francs each per 
day. Their part consisted merely in seconding 
the manceuvres of their employer. The com- 
plaint was mastered, as might be expected. 
Andréas very shortly appeared to be rapidly re- 
covering his usual health. 

To amuse the poor invalid, who was still con- 
fined to his bed, his nephews and his friend 
played cards every day. The game increased 
in interest ; gold rolled in plenty on the table; 
no lack of money in ¢his family at least. 

“T tell you what, doctor,” said Andréas, one 
evening, “I believe that a little amusement 
would hasten my recovery. You havea winning 
face; would you do me the favour to hold a 
hand for me at écarté? I put down ten louis.” 

The doctor, as much to please his patient as 
to gratify his favourite passion, readily took his 
place at the table. His luck was admirable ; it 
resulted in his handing over sixty louis to the 
convalescent. 

“TI am very glad,” he said, “ to have fulfilled 
my mission so satisfactorily; but I can hardly 
tell whether the result has been arrived at 





in question, was immediately sent for. The 


through your good luck or my own.” 
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“Mon Dieu! dear doctor, you have only to 
try, and you will very soon find out. Play, if 
you like, on your own account; I bet on you; 
the luck will be yours.” 

The doctor did not wait to be asked twice; 
he sat down to play, and again had a wonderful 
run of good fortune. In no time he had won a 
hundred louis. 

“Decidedly, *tis you who bring me luck,” 
said Andréas to his partner. ‘ But enough for 
this evening; I have need of rest. hope these 
gentlemen will excuse our ‘coming Charle- 
magne.’* To-morrow, if you wish, we will try 
again; and I expect you will help me to beat 
my nephews hollow, and so cure them of their 
love of play. If you can manage that, doctor, 
it will be one of the best things you ever did in 
your life.” 

More through the temptation of so capital a 
run of luck than through pure philanthropy, the 


| doctor was punctual at the rendezvous. He pre- 


sented himself at the usual hour; the nephews 


| had arrived already. Not to neglect his medical 


duties, he felt the patient’s pulse; and finding 
it all right, was perfectly ready to recommence. 
As before, the card-table was drawn close to 
the invalid’s bed, and they began playing. 

To — the poor doctor the more expe- 


| ditiously, they allowed him at first to win a few 


louis. ‘This voluntary loss, which in the Greek 
vocabulary is called amorgage, “ baiting the 
hook,” allowed the sharpers to increase the 
stakes, in order to attain their real object more 
speedily. As soon as there was no more coin, 
but bank-notes only, on the table, the luck sud- 
denly changed. The doctor, hitherto favoured 
by fortune, experienced a succession of severe 
reverses. At the close of the evening, he and 
Andréas had lost thirty thousand franes each 
(one thousand two hundred pounds). Of course 
there was only a single victim ; Andréas’s losses, 
which were merely a lure, were repaid in full 
by his confederates. 

They concluded that the doctor had had a 
sufficient bleeding, considering his moderate for- 
tune ; moreover, they were afraid that, by over- 
doing the thing, some police-court catastrophe 
might happen to them. Next morning, conse- 
quently, the invalid, finding himself sufficiently 
recovered to travel, paid the doctor’s bill, and 
got out of the town as fast as he could. 

The middle-class Greek, otherwise called the 
nomade Greek, because he is ubiquitous, is the 
connecting link between the high-life swindler 
ard him of the vulgar gambling-house. But the 
link is a long one, of great extent, and graduates 
by imperceptible shades into either extremity of 
tus world of freebooters. The nomade Greek 
rarely does business alone ; he enters into part- 
nership with confederates called Comtois, who 
are mostly other Greeks whose talents, fortune, 
and respectability are on a par with those of 
their associates. But according to circum- 
Stances, and in case of need, these worthy indi- 





” Faire Charlemagne, slang for leaving off after 
winning. 





viduals change their parts and play Comfois, turn 
about. They have also female auxiliaries, styled 
Amazons, of whom they make the most danger- 
ous use, and who are their steady companions 
through good and through evil, in prosperity 
and in dishonour. These creatures, mostly very 
handsome, attain a degree of depravity at least 
equalling, if not surpassing, that of their lord 
and master. 

The nomade Greek is far from possessing the 
ability and the polished manners of his Corin- 
thian colleague ; neither has he that fineness of 
touch, that delicacy of execution, which renders 
cheating imperceptible. Notwithstanding which 
he is exceedingly clever in the conception of his 
perfidies, as well as in the manipulation of the 
different tools of Greekery. In his hands, cards, 
dice, and dominoes become formidable instru- 
ments. All games, simple or complicated, are 
made to serve his purposes. Be it whist, ba- 
taille, backgammon, or heads and tails, he is 
ready with the means of turning the game to 
his own advantage. The dupes of this Greek are 
as varied as they are multitudinous; he picks 
them up in every place. For him, nothing is 
sacred; not even his nearest relations, nor his 
most intimate friends. 

Three Greeks of this class, associated for the 
exercise of their profession, separated, each in 
his own direction, in search of dupes. One of 
them, a young Italian surnamed La Candeur, 
perhaps on account of his astute address, an- 
nounced one day to his other colleagues that he 
had just discovered a young man of gocd family 
newly arrived in the capital. This young gentle- 
man was rich, prodigal, and fond of play; in 
short, everything that could be desired by the 
three Athenians. The Italian, moreover, in- 
formed them that his provincial friend was going 
to the Opera that very evening. 

So plump a pigeon was not to be lost. They 
immediately arranged their plan of attack, and, 
as soon as all the details were settled, they se- 
parated, agreeing to meet at the Académie de 
Musique. At the appointed hour, the three 
Greeks were in the saloon of the theatre, and 
had not long to wait for the youthful capi- 
talist’s arrival. 

The Italian accosted him, and then presented 
his comrades under names borrowed from the 
nobility, after which they walked about and 
chatted, until the conversation became so in- 
teresting, that they remained together the whole 
of the evening. The three Greeks were exces- 
sively amiable; the youth of good family, de- 
lighted with his new acquaintance, invited them 
to supper at the restaurant of the Maison 
Dorée. The proposition was accepted with 
pleasure. The repast was worthy of the Amphi- 
tryon; nothing was spared to entertain such 
agreeable guests in suitable style. 

To prolong the pleasure of this happy meet- 
ing, cards were mentioned; the idea was 
adopted by acclamation. While the tables were 
being placed, the three rogues managed to hold 
a further consultation, and, on La Candeur’s 
proposition, they agreed that, to draw out the 
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provincial and bring him to high stakes, they 
would allow him to win at the outset three thou- 
sand franes (one hundred and twenty pounds) ; 
after which, they would strip him without mercy. 

The game began under conditions highly fa- 
vourable to the Greeks. The well-born juvenile 
laid on the table a pocket-book, which appeared 
richly furnished. He took from it a five-hundred- 
franc note, which he deposited as his stakes. 

Fortune, influenced by the concerted trio, 
favoured the young gentleman so constantly 
that he soon became possessed of the sum that 
was to serve as the bait. 

“ Really, gentlemen,” he said, stuffing into 
his pocket-book the bank-notes he had won, “I 
am almost ashamed of such a run of luck. I 
even wish that it would change, that you might 
get your money back again. Voyons! This 
time I will not stake less than fifty louis.” 

But scarcely had these words been uttered, 
when the youth of good family, drawing out his 
pocket-handkerchief, hastily applied it to his 
face ; his nose had suddenly begun to bleed. 

* Excuse me, messieurs,” he said, rising; “I 
am at your service in an instant. I only ask 
for five minutes; for this infirmity, to which I 
am subject, rarely lasts longer.” 

He went out of the room, leaving his pocket- 
book on the table. 

La Candeur, urged by sympathetic interest, 
followed his friend, to render assistance; or 
rather, to cut away with him as fast as their legs 
could carry them. For the wealthy provincial 
was, in truth, no other than a Parisian swindler, 
with whom La Candeur had conspired to rob his 
comrades of three thousand francs. The bleeding 
at the nose and the handkerchief stained with 
blood, were the dénouement of the farce whose 
first act was played in the saloon of the Opera. 

Let us now peep into the restaurant, and 
listen to what subsequently occurred there. 

“T say, old fellow,” said one of the partners, 
who sat looking at the well-filled pocket-book, 
“chance favours us beyond our expectations. 
Suppose that we have won the countryman’s 
bank-notes: we may as well share them and 
teke ourselves off.” 

“Yes,” said the other; “but there is a bill 
to pay before we can leave.” , 

* Mon Dieu! what asimpleton you are! We 
can settle the bill; the pocket-book will repay 
us with interest.” 

* Andsuppose we were to meet the provincial!” 

“Very well; he could not complain of our 
hastening to give him his pocket-book, which he 
has forgotten on the table.” 

“True; I understand: he will be much 
obliged to us. Not a bad idea.” 

The two rogues called for the bill, remember- 
ing the waiters handsomely, and hurried down 
stairs. At the door, the one who heid the 
pocket-book stopped and said, “Old fellow, I 
have another idea: just run up-stairs and tell 


the Café Riche, to continue the game. That will 
give us the time to get out of harm’s way with 
our treasure-trove.” 

As soon as the “old fellow” was at the top of 
the stairs, his companion made off with the 
lucky pocket-book. 

Now, which of these two diamonds was cut 
the closer? The pocket-book was full of scraps 
of paper only ; the bank-notes had been cleverly 
hocus-pocused away by the ingenuous youth of 
good family. 

Among the ways of winning with certainty, 
not the least ingenious is by telegraphy. 
Although there are thirty-two cards in a piquet 
pack, they can all be designated by twelve 
different signals; namely, eight for the values of 
the cards, and four for the suits. At écarté, 
the number of signals is still further reduced, 
seeing that all they care about, is to indicate the 
court cards. For these indications, it is by no 
means necessary, as certain authors have 
asserted, to’ practise exaggerated pantomime, 
such as blowing the nose, coughing, drumming 
on the table, sneezing, and so forth. One must 
have a very low opinion of the Greek, to suppose 
him capable of such dull actions. The noises 
would very soon excite attention, and be de- 
nounced as clumsy trickery. 


confines himself to signals which are intelligible 
to his confederate alone. Standing behind the 
adversary’s chair, if the Comtois looks at his 
confederate, it denotes a king! at the adver- 
sary’s hand, a queen; at the stake, a knave; in 
the opposite direction, a knave. At the same 
time that he betrays the value of the cards, he 
also denotes the suit by the following signs: the 
mouth slightly open, hearts; the mouth closed, 
diamonds ; the upper lip slightly brought over 
the lower lip, clubs ; the lower lip slightly brought 
over the upper lip, spades. 


and ace of hearts, he glances successively at the 
adversary’s hand, the stake, and the opposite side, 
keeping his mouth slightly open all the while. 
These are but a few of the revelations con- 
tained in Robert-Houdin’s amusing and instrue- 
tive work. From it, it is clear that so much 
pains, and patience, and skill, are requisite to 
make a perfect knave, that by far the easiest 
and simplest profession is to start and to con- 
tinue an honest man. 
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LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OUL. 
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THE invariable purity, palatableness, speedy efficacy, and consequent eco- 
nomy of this unrivalled preparation, have obtained for it the general approval 
and unqualified confidence of the Medical Profession, and, notwithstanding the 
active and in too many instances unscrupulous opposition of interested dealers, 
an unprecedented amount of public patronage. 


The immeasurable therapeutic superiority of Dr. pz Jonen’s Licut-Brown 


Con Liver Or over every other variety is incontestably established by the 
recorded opinions of the most distinguished Physicians and Surgeons in all 
parts of the world. 

In numberless instances, where other kinds of Cod Liver Oil had been 
long and copiously administered with little or no benefit, Dr. pe Jonen’s Liaut 
Brown Cop Liver O11 has produced almost immediate relief, arrested disease, 
and restored health. 





CONSUMPTION & DISEASES OF THE CHEST. 


The extraordinary virtues of Dr. pe Joncu’s Licnt-Brown Cop Liver 
01 in Pulmonary Consumption may now be considered as fully established. 
Administered in time, and uninterruptedly, it has not only the power of subduing 
all disposition to Phthisis but of arresting the development of tubercles; or, when 
the disease has advanced to the developed form, it has accomplished, in count- 
less instances, a perfect cure. No remedy so rapidly restores the exhausted 
strength, improves the nutritive functions, stops or diminishes emaciation, 
checks the perspiration, quiets the cough and expectoration, or produces a 
more marked and favourable influence on the local malady. 


The following high testimony to the efficacy of Dr. pz Joncn’s Cop Liver 
Om inConsumption is affurded by ALLEN G. Cuatraway, Esq., M.R.C.S., L.S.A., 
the eminent Surgeon to the Leominster Infirmary :— 


“Having for some years extensively used Dr, pr Jonen’s Licut-Brown Cop LIVER 
Om, both in public and private practice, I have no hesitation in stating its effects are very far 
Superior to those of any other Cod Liver Oil. Nearly four years since, two cases of confirmed 
Vonsumption were placed under my care. In both, the lungs were a mass of tubercular 
deposit, and every possible sound to be heard in phthisis was present. The sole remedy employed 
was Dr. pz Joncu’s Ligut-Brown Cop Liver O11; and now (1860) the patients are strong 
and fat; the diseased (abnormal) sounds nearly inaudible; and in the one case (male), hunting, 
fishing, and shooting, are freely indulged in, the patient expressing himself quite capable of 
undergoing as much fatigue as any of his fellow sportsmen.” 

[TURN OVER. 





GENERAL DEBILITY AND EMACIATION. 


In cases of prostration and emaciation, produced by long sickness, by 
exposure to the deleterious influences of tropical and unhealthy climates, to 
vicissitudes of temperature, or where excessive labour, fatigue, bad nourishment, 
and other hardships have depressed and reduced the vital forces, and where life 
appeared to be even at its lowest ebb, the restorative powevws of Dr. pe Jonan’s 
Licut-Brown Cop Lrver O1n have been remarkably manifested. By its admi- 
nistration, the natural appetite is revived, and the functions of digestion and 
assimilation are improved, reanimated, and regulated ; and, when its use has been 
steadily persevered in, its peculiar tonic and nutritive properties have entirely 
restored health and strength to the most feeble and deteriorated constitutions 


The benefit derived is thus described by Bensamin CiarkE, Esq., M.R.C.§, 
F.LS., author of “Notes and Suggestions on Cod Liver Oil and itsUses :”— 
“Having myself taken both the Pale and Light-Brown Cod Liver Oils for debility, I am 
able, from my own experience, to remark upon their effects and comparative usefulness ag 
remedial agents. After the Pale Oil, and all other remedies that I coudd think of had failed, 
I tried, merely as a last resort, Dr. DE JoN@H’s Licgut-Brown Cop Liver Orn. I received 
immediate relief; and its use was the means of my restoration to health.” 





From innumerable medical opinions of the highest character in commenda 
tion of Dr. pE Joneu’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, the following are selected :— 
Sir HENRY MARSH, Fart., M.D., T.CD., 

Physician in Ordinary to the Qucen in Iveland, Ex-President of the Royal College of Physicians in Ireland, Phygix 
cian to Steevens’ Hospital, Consulting Physician to the City of Dublin, St. Vincent, and Lotunda Hospitals, de., de, 
“TI have frequently prescribed Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil. I consider 
it to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, and a therapeutie agent of great value.” 
Merrion Square, Dublin, Sept. 6, 1860. 


EDWIN LANKESTER, Esq., M.D., LL.D., F.R-S., F.LS., 
Late Lecturer on the Practice of Phusie at St. George’s Medical School, Superintendent of the Food Collection at 
South Kensington Museum, Medical Officer of Health, St. James's, dc., he, 

“T consider that the purity and genuineness of this Oil are secured in its preparation ly 
the personal attention of so good a Chemist and intelligent a Physician as Dr. DE Joneu, wh 
haa also written the best medical treatise on the Oil with which Iam acquainted. Hence, ] 
deem the Cod Liver Oil sold under his guarantee to be preferable to any other kind as regard 
genuineness and medicinal efficacy.” 

8, Savile Row, W., Aug. 1, 1859. —_— 

A. B. GRANVILLE, Esq., M.D., U.B.C.P. F.RS., 
Author of *‘Tuz Spas or Germany,” “Tae Spas or Encrayp,” “On Suppen Deara,” ée., dc. 

“Dr, Granville considers this Oil to be preferable in many respects to Oils sold witho 
the guarantee of such an authority as De Jona. Dr. Granville has found that this partic 
kind produces the desired effect in a shorter time than others, and that it does not cause 
nausea and indigestion too often consequent on the administration of the Pale Oils. The 
being, moreover, much more palatable, Dr. Granville’s patients have themselves expressed 
preference for Dr. Das JonGu’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, 

1, Curzon Street, May Fair, Jan. 7, 1856. 


RICHARD MOORE LAWRANCE, Esq.. M.D., L.R.C.P., 
Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, Ophthalmic Surgeon to the Great Northern Hospi 
Author of “On Gout AND RneEumatism,” dc., &c. 

“TI have frequently tested your Cod Liver Oil, and so impressed am I with its superiori 
that Iinvarizbly prescribe it in preference to any other, feeling assured that I am recommendit 
a genuine article, and not a manufactured compound, in which the efficacy of this invalual 
medicine is destroyed.” 


21, Connaught Square, Hyde Park, Jan, 26, 1856. 











DR. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL is sold oxty in IMPERIA 
Half-Pints, 2s.6d. ; Pints, 4s. 9d. ; Quarts, 9s.; Capsuled, and Labelled with his Stamp and Signature, 


WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, 
By most respectable Chemists and Druggists throughout the British Empire. 
SOLE CONSIGNEES, 


ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO, 77, STRAND, LONDON, W. 


CAUTION.—Beware of unprincipled attempts to substitute inferior or worthless preparations, 
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QUANTITY, QUALITY, AND CHEAPNESS, 


NEW MAGAZINE, SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 








TWO NEW TALES. 
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I. KING OF THE MOUNTAINS. 
‘“ONOYM JO GNNOY FHL ‘I 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 











The removal 6f the duty on Paper creates a new era in Literature ; it compels 
cheapness ; and itenables the combination of quality with quantity. Hence, the new 

Sixpenny Macazine will be the cheapest Monthly Periodical ever 
attempted; the 

Sixpenyy Macazine will be equal in quantity of matter to its half-crown 
contemporaries ; the 

Sixpenny.Macazrineg; will be equal in the quality of its contents to the 
matter printedin any. Magazine, however costly ; the 

Sixpenny Macazinp will, be set up in new type, easy to read, bold in face, 
and compact in*form; and the 

SixPENNY MaGaZine will suit alike the parlour tables of the rich, and the 
pockets of the poor; while in purity of tone, vigour of expression, and general 
scope, the 

SrxpenNY Macazine will be the very best Monthly Magazine of the day. 


No. L, JULY 1. 


London: WARD and LOCK, 158, FLEET STREET. 











“T DESCRY 
ALL THAT’S DONE BELOW THE MOON.” 


—Brn Jonson’s Robin Goodfellow. 


“ROBIN GOODFELLOW,” 


Weekly Journal of Fact and Fiction, 


CONDUCTED BY 


CHARLES MACKAY. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, PRICE TWOPENCE. 





ANoTHER new Journal! Why not? The world-is wide—and there is room 
enough for every one to elbow his way to the platform, where he may address 
the people; certain of an audience if he can speak common sense in good English, 
and keep them in good humour. ‘This is what the Editorand Contributors of 
**Robin Goodfellow ”’ aspire to do... They will. avoid all polities—all 


controversies—and all acerbities; and strive to provide, for the reereation and 
instruction of their readers, the best Novels and Tales—the ablest social Essays 
the raciest and most truthful Sketches of life and manners:that the Literature of 
the age can produce, or that the money of the Proprietors can purchase. Like that 
‘shrewd sprite’ honourably mentioned by Shakespeare, Ben Jonson and Milton, 
from whom the new journal has borrowed its name, ** Robin Goodfellow’’ 
will not invariably confine himself to the Amusement of his readers, but upon 
occasion will turn his hand to Useful work. Though, as Shakespeare informs us, 
Robin Goodfellow could sport—he could also do hard work in case of necessity ; 
and as Ben Jonson states, “would card wool,” ‘grind at the mill,”» ‘dress 
hemp,” ‘spin tow,” and perform other useful functions,for the, benefit of 
ignorant or indolent humanity, whenever he was in the: humour. ~ And our 
new ** Robin Goodfellow ”’ will, in this respect, imitate the example of 
his namesake ; and aid, wherever he can, the cause that needs help, without ever 
losing sight of his other function of telling the tale, and singing the song, and 
being the genial and welcome friend at the fire-side or study of every family 
in the kingdom. 


“ROBIN GOODFELLOW” 


WILL BE 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, PRICE TWOPENCE, 
At the Office, 122, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Where all Communications for the Editor are requested to be addressed. 
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MAPPINS’ DRESSING-CASES & DRESSING-BAGS, 


APPIN BROTHERS guarantee every artiele'in this Department of their Manufactures to be 
of Sterling Quality, and designed im the most Portable and Convenient form, 
Mappins’ Gentleman’s Guinea Dressing-case. ! Mappins’ Leather Dressing-case for Ladies, £1 49. 
Mappins’ Two-Guinea Dressing-case in solid leather. Mappins’ Leather Dressing-case, lined with silk velvet, lock 
Mappins’ Four-Pound Dressing-bag is recommended for and key, €2 12s. 
strong service. Mappins’ Travelling Dressing-bag for Ladies, #4 4s. 
The Show Rooms, 67 and 68, King William Strect, London Bridge, are now furnished with an entirely New Stock of 
Sopageass and Dressing-bags, to suit every class of buyers. An J)lustrated Oatalogue sent by post on 
application. 


MAPPIN BROTHERS’ 


LONDON ESTABLISHMENT IS AT 


LONDON BRIDGE. 


ESTABLISHED IN SHEFFIELD A.D. 1810. 














C118—Gentleman’s Dressing-bag, £10. C 643—Lady’s Dressing-case, £20 


SUN SHADES, PARASOLS, & UMBRELLAS, 


SUN SHADES in the new Colors 
for this Season, in rich Lyons Glacé 
and Moiré Silks, in all sizes, with 
plain and Ivory Mountings. 

FANCY PARASOLS, for Fétes 
and Flower Shows, in every variety 
of Style, with Flounces, plain Fringes, 











Lace, &c. 
F IM BS Ladies and Gentlemen’s SILK and 
Wy) |e ALPACA UMBRELLAS, on Fox’s 
ve Paragon Frames, in all qualities and 


7A 
S1ZCS. 


W. & J. SANGSTER, 
140, REGENT STREET, W. | 10, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 
94, FLEET STREET, E.C. 75, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
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Gentleman’ s Dressing Cases, 


Fitted in the most complete manner, 
2 Guineas. 


Travelling Dressing Cases, 
12s, 6d. 


Ladies’ Walnut Wood Dressing Cases, 
Lined rich Silk Velvet, Silver Cap Bottles, Klectro-plated PORTMANTEAUS, all sizes. 
Tops to Jars, Instruments of the best quality, best 
Plate Looking-Glass, and Jewel Drawer, £4 14s. 6d.; 
Rosewood, £4. 
The above, with Solid Silver Fittings, engraved, from £8. 8s. 





























iiss” Ladies and Gentleman's Dressing Bags 
Travelling Writing Cases, ——— Fitted in the most perfect manner, 
10s. 6d. to 2 Guineas. Courier Bags, 7s. 64. from 2} Guineas. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS FOR 20, 30, 50, 100, and 200 PORTRAITS. 


WRITING CASES | PAPIER MACHE and PEARL GOODS 
WORK BOXES | RETICULES. TOURIST CASES, 76 
BOOK SLIDES: SCENT BOTTLES SCRAP BOOKS AND ALBUMS 
ENVELOPE CASES INKSTANDS of every shape and siz 
BLOTTING BOOKS: FANS VOLUNTEERS’ DRESSING CASE, 176 
TEA CADDIES and TEA TRAYS ‘POSTAGE SCALES 

CARD CASES. PORTEMONNAIES |! JEWEL CASES AND KEY BOXES 


Elegantly Mounted Envelope Cases, Inkstands, &c. 


PARKINS & GOTTO’S 10® 6% FAMILY BIBLE, 


Splendidly Illustrated and Strongly Bound 














